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As FAR as this youngster is concerned, the war is over every 


time he gets his little tummy full of hot rice. It doesn't take a 
great deal to stop such little wars. And the peace that follows, 
though only temporary, is surely according to the Heart of 


Christ, Who is pleased when we feed His hungry children. 
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@ COUNTLESS 
baseball fans in 
the New York 
metropolitan 
area have settled 
arguments by 
appealing to 
what Tom 
MEANY wrote. 
This sports 
writer attended 
St. John’s Prep- 
aratory College 
in Brooklyn, 
and at nineteen 
got into the 
newspaper busi- 
ness. For six 
years he was 
with the Brook- 
lyn Times; for 
eleven, with the 
\Vorld Telegram. He has just transferred to New York’s 
new afternoon tabloid, P.M. 

\ keen eye and quick, accurate judgment are needed 
by The Man With the Mask. If you want to know more 
bout Bill Klem, an outstanding Catholic umpire, read 
[om’s entertaining article. 





Tom Meany 


® Fyecen Wacker Homan tackles what may appear 
to be a real task when she attempts to prove that New 
York is a Hick Town. However, she knows her city and 
has some convincing incidents to build up the case for 
her pleasant thesis. Our readers know her well. But, 
speaking of cases, they may not be aware that she is in 
line for further congratulations for having passed her 
New York State Bar examinations. 


® WHEN PEACE came to Spain, news of that country 
decreased almost to the vanishing point. The difficul- 
ties of healing animosities, of reconstruction, of settling 
party differences, of providing for the nation’s wants, 
ippeal less to public curiosity than do stories of war. 

Lately, however, that country is coming into the news 
again. In asking and answering the question, What of 
Spain? WILLIAM P. Carney treats of a subject with which 
he is familiar. He will long be remembered as the cor- 
respondent of the New York Times who gave to the 
world the story of the outrages of the Loyalists at the 
outbreak of the Spanish War. 


oral VENTION 
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@ THERE iS a 
great deal of 
speculation 
about what 
moves Musso- 
lini may make 
now that he has 
declared war. 
Not least in im- 
portance will be 
Italy’s Chal- 
lenge in Africa. 
An authority 
who prefers to 
be known for 
the occasion as 
JOCELYN DE 
BLo!ls, reveals 
some of the prep- 
arations which 
have been made 
by the Italians 
on the Dark Continent. The struggle has now begun. 


FS 


Ruth Oviatt 


@ FROM the earliest days of THE SicN, GABRIEL Fran- 
cis Powers has been a faithful friend as well as a reg- 
ular contributor. Long residence in Rome has made 
Miss Handley, who writes under this name, familiar 
with the Eternal City, its outstanding personages and 
its ceremonies. In describing the canonizations of St. 
Euphrasia Pelletier and St. Gemma Galgani, the Two 
New Saints, she brings us close to all the details of that 
scene of solemn splendor. 


@ VACATION-BENT folks cannot at present follow some 
of the trips enjoyed by Rurn Oviatt. But many who 
go on a Quebec Quest, as she did, will come away with 
similar pleasant memories. 

Born in Philadelphia, she graduated from Cornell 
University and started work as a reporter on the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. Later she drifted into the ad- 
vertising business and soon found herself in New York. 
Living on the west side within sound of the river 
noises and the horns of the great trans-Atlantic 
steamers, she knew that she wanted to travel and some- 
how managed it—England one summer, Ireland the 
next, then France and Mexico. In all these countries 
she was fascinated with the churches. Travelling north 
to Quebec last summer, she found the same held true 
here. Her impressions are described in her article. 
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EDITORIAL 


While There Is lime 


LUNDERS have been made and will be made by 
B every nation in the world. Some of these mistakes 
are blameless; some call for reckoning and punish- 
ment. 

In the preparedness campaign which is now under 
way; in the sudden drive on “fifth columnists” and 
spies; in the urgent appeal for greater unity and patriot- 
ism—is there not danger of our making the blunder of 
nt having God on our side? 

The burden of the Pope’s messages, and of the ad- 
missions of far lesser leaders, has been that the flames 
now devouring the nations were lighted by greed, dis- 
honesty, selfishness, and deceit. It is common sense as 
well as good religion to advise that steps be taken to 
quench the beginnings of what may develop into a 
conflagration. It is very sensible, in other words, to 
set ourselves right with God. 

He certainly does not despise the sinner. He wel- 
comes the prodigal with open arms. But an appeal for 
His aid lacks the ring of sincerity when it is accom- 
panied, not by repentance and penance, but only by 
acondemnation of one’s enemies. God reads the heart. 
He cannot be deceived by us if we go to Him only 
through fear, and when our backs are to the wall. 

I suppose it is a tribute to the good in so many 
people that we are now hearing from some other 
makers of public opinion—who have absolutely no 
right or qualification to interpret moral issues—so 
much about “justice,” “holy crusades,” and “Christian 
civilization.” 

Men who have destroyed the Faith in countless 
hearts by their teaching of skepticism and unbelief; 
writers who have scorned the sanctities and decencies 
of the civilization about which they now prate; speak- 
ers who have held as sacred nothing except their own 
degenerate “liberalism”—now stand forth to guide us, 
under unctuous slogans, on the road to destruction. 


W: DO not need nor do we want this tongue-in-the- 
cheek advice from such hypocritical mouthpieces. 
We should not be deceived by those who are blown 
about by the winds of popular prejudice, and who 
cash in on the fancies and the fears of the moment. 

When you are absorbing the remarks of commen- 
tators and columnists, ask yourself a few questions. 
These men and women who write or speak for mass 
consumption have all joined in the chorus against the 
Reds here, and against the Communist threat abroad 
which awaits the exhaustion of the European nations. 
But on what side were these same moulders of public 








thought when the Communists were running the show 
in Loyalist Spain? Is this a sincere change of heart, 
or is it the worldly wisdom of safeguarding their jobs? 

Professors—most of whom would be exempt from 
active service—are preaching a crusade against the 
ungodly. They are urging the young to lay down their 
lives for principles in which the professors themselves 
do not believe. From their sheltered chairs in colleges 
and universities these misguided mentors have mis- 
interpreted Christian theology, sneered at Christian 
morals, and played the pagan in their personal lives. 


. they gravely warn of the peril threatening the 
entire structure of our civilization. And if our 
youth were at the front today, these same professors 
would continue their work of sapping the foundations 
of that civilization. The absurdity of their mock roles 
would be laughable, were it not for the sad fact that 
so many credit these men with sincerity. 

On which side were these self-appointed defenders 
of democracy when your Catholic Press made itself 
unpopular by pointing the finger at the Communists 
in political and union positions? On which side were 
these masters of morality when the Legion of Decency 
was struggling to clean up the moving pictures? What 
side are these public advisers on now in the move- 
ment against smut and indecency in print? Where do 
they stand on religious training, on birth control, on 
divorce? Shame on such a gang of “respectable” ras- 
cals, that they should have the consummate gall to 
advise us about Christian civilization! 

This is the time for straight, serious thinking. But 
we must go to the right sources for our information 
and our ideas. We should not be stampeded by hypo- 
crites. If we are to be crusaders, the crusade should 
begin here—at home. Our personal life and our na- 
tional life should be cleaned up first. 

Dishonesty, graft, social injustice and greed are just 
as much crimes when committed by Americans as by 
those of any other nationality. While there is time, let 
us get at the job of making ourselves and our country 
right with God. This is the highest expression of pa- 
triotism. It protects the very foundations of democracy, 
which cannot endure unless it acknowledges and serves 
the Creator from Whom we have both our equality 
and our freedom. , 
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GeErMANY during the past seven years has presented the 
unique spectacle of a country at peace directing its 
entire national life and resources toward one end—the 
creation of a war machine. 
All the brains of the coun- 
try, its man power, its in- 
come, its industry, its natu- 
ral resources, have been 
harnessed to the chariot of Mars. For seven years the 
German people have endured an iron discipline in 
order to create the Nazi military might. 

During that same period the British and French have 
led more or less normal, peacetime lives, directing 
much of their national energy to social gains or squan- 
dering it in political squabbles. 

The menace against which we are arming at such a 
feverish pace is this same Nazi military machine which 
has wrought havoc on the British and French and 
which is now joined by the Italians. We should learn 
from the mistakes of the Allies. We are by no means in 
any immediate danger of attack, but we are in danger 
of thinking that the business of arming is not a busi- 
ness of deadly seriousness; we are in danger of thinking 
and acting as if it could be accomplished by the ap- 
propriation of a few extra billions by Congress without 
our making great sacrifices. 

We cannot have our cake and eat it. If we have 
made up our minds that the country must be armed, 
then we shall have to face the consequences. One of 
these consequences is that we are going to have to 
accept a somewhat lower standard of living. Arma- 
ments are non-productive. They provide security from 
attack, but nothing else. Money spent on them is going 
to be money taken from the thousand-and-one luxuries 
to which the American public has become accustomed. 
[he more money is spent on arms the less money there 
will be for investment in productive industries, for 
social improvements, for the care of the poor, the 
underprivileged, and the unemployed. The more is 
spent on armaments the less there will be in profits, 
for invested capital and in salaries for labor. The more 
is spent on defense the lower will descend the Amerti- 
can standard of living. 


Some Consequences 
of Arming 


We are not arguing against large-scale American 
armament. In a world of national brigands a nation 
can hold only what it can defend. If we value our 
inheritance of American 
democracy we shall have to 
be prepared to defend it 
and to make sacrifices to de- 
fend it. We are arguing for 
a facing of facts. We should realize what we are about 


We Must Face 
the Facts 





S. Ger MMENT 


when we embark on a vast program of militarization 
and be ready to face the consequences. 

One of the consequences of a vast defense program 
is certain to be a loss by labor of some of its gains in 
recent years—in spite of a presidential promise to the 
contrary. The French who had been working 40 hours 
a week found that they were no match in military 
equipment for the Germans who had been working 
60 hours a week. Labor can be certain too that it will 
be called upon to limit its right to strike—especially in 
certain key industries. Labor leaders will be wise if, 
instead of opposing all concessions, they fight to secure 
an agreement that any concessions made are of a tem- 
porary nature and to last only during the period of 
emergency. 

Another consequence is going to be that capital will 
have to do its part along with labor in building up our 
national defenses. The country doesn’t want a new 
crop of war millionaires. Public opinion, expressed in 
legal enactments, is going to prevent a few from mak- 
ing vast profits from our present national need. 

Still another consequence which we shall have to 
face is the need for a vast increase in the personnel of 
our army, navy, and air force. No amount of equip- 
ment, no expenditure of funds can provide man power. 
At present, General Marshall tells us there is a “tragic 
shortage” of man power. Will that shortage be 
remedied by volunteers, or will it be necessary to resort 
to conscription? Already influential voices are being 
raised in favor of the latter method, calling it by the 
somewhat less distasteful term “selective service.” The 
American people will soon have to face and to solve 
this delicate and disagreeable problem. 

American public opinion should face the situation 
courageously and be prepared to accept the conse- 
quences of our need to arm ourselves. 


Wirn the sentiment of the country stronger than 
ever for practical and immediate help to the Allies, 
few will raise their voices to question methods. Yet 
questions must be raised— 
not to embarrass our off- 
cials or to entangle them in 
technicalities—but to prove 
that a democracy need not 
resort to dictatorship tactics to achieve its ends. 

Five Democratic Senators were aware of this danger 
when they expressed concern over our Government 
—not private individuals—furnishing belligerent na- 
tions with war materials. Such action, as Hugh John- 
son has pointed out, is contrary to the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907, the U. S. Neutrality Act of 1918, and the 
British Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870—and is illegal 


Helping the Allies 
Lawfully 
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unless Congress takes prope: action to remove thes¢ 
obstacles. No violation of international law and no act 
of war should be permitted to any person or persons. 
Testimony, such as that given by General Marshall, 
reveals that we have a shortage—not a surplus—of army 
guns and rifles. How can these be disposed of honestly. 
in face of these facts? Winking at such procedure doc: 
not enhance our position as defenders of justice and 
international law. Force must be met by force. But in 
opposing those who have no regard for law, we ate not 
allowed to follow their example. Surcly necessary help 
can be extended to those we wish to assist in an honest, 
democratic way. If it cannot, we are tacitly admitting 
that our processes have failed us, and that there is no 
road Open to victory except that of dictatorship and 
totalitarianism which we so heartily scorn. 


For a long time there was considerable doubt as to 
the solidity of the Rome-Berlin Axis. It was thought 
that it was being used by both partners for the bargain- 
ing advantages it gave them 
in dealing with Britain and 
France and that it would be 
broken by a serious threat 
of war. 

Now to the surprise and chagrin of many, it con- 
tinues to function—even to the extent of bringing Italy 
into the war. And this in spite of very powerful influ- 
ences which had been working for the cause of peace. 
There can be litthe doubt—if we can believe apparently 
credible reports emanating from Italy—that the royal 
family opposed Italian intervention in the war. There 
can be no doubt at all about the strenuous and unre- 
mitting efforts of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to keep 
Mussolini from making the fateful decision. Conserva- 
tive elements among Italian leaders, such as Marshal 
Badoglio, are credited with like efforts. While Britain 
is hated and France is unpopular with the Italian 
people, it is true nevertheless that whatever influence 
popular opinion had in propagandized and regimented 
Italy was against going to war on the side of the Nazis. 
Outside influences were not wanting. President Roose- 
velt did all in his power to restrain Mussolini; Britain 
and France used every means to avert the danger. 

In spite of all this, Mussolini determined to send the 
ltalians into the war. It appears that he heeded the 
advice of the youthful and radical elements in the 
Fascist Party. It is the radical and revolutionary ele- 
ments among the Fascists that have been most enthusi- 
astic for the German alliance. These Fascists have a 
great admiration for the Nazis—an admiration which 
has been increased by the victories of German arms. 
They envision themselves in the role of conquerors 
alongside the goose-stepping Nazis. They accept whole- 
heartedly the revolutionary ideology of the Nazis. They 
hate democracy and are hostile to the Catholic Church. 
They look upon themselves as the pioneers of a new 
social and political order which will renew the life of 
Europe and the world. To them it is a small thing that 
Europe, and perhaps the world, should pass through a 
baptism of blood. They will come through it as the 
pioneers and prophets of a new order. 

Only the future will reveal the outcome of this 
gamble for power and glory. 


Italy’s Entrance 
Into War 
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Tue Italian people can boast a cultural history su- 
perior to that of any other. They have becn the 
custodians through the centuries of Latin culture and 
‘of Christian tradition. Some 
small cities of Italy can 
rightfully lay claim to 
greater achievements in the 
arts and in literature than 
whole nations. And the story of Italian greatness is not 
one of arrested progress. It has continued into the 
present. Under Mussolini, in spite of the many funda- 
mental errors of Fascism, the Italians made great ad- 
vances until they stood out as never before as one of 
the great, strong, unified, and enlightened nations of 
Europe and the world. 

It is with a feeling of horror, then, that one contem- 
plates Mussolini’s decision to enter the war on the side 
of the Nazis. Hitler and his followers are the sworn 
enemies not merely of the “pluto-democracies” but of 
Christianity itself and of much that is most sacred in 
our Christian European civilization. In the Europe and 
the world which Hitler envisages after victory there is 
no place for Christ or His Church, no place for those 
rights and liberties which free men everywhere have 
been taught by the Christian religion to prize above 
life itself. In joining Hitler in his work of destruction, 
Mussolini is betraying the Italian people—their past. 
present, and future. It is sad to contemplate the ruler 
of the Italian people joining forces with another Attila 
in laying Europe waste with fire and sword. 


Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Europe 


Few will deny that Italy has well-justified grievances 
against the Allies. In the moment of victory after the 
World War, Britain and France forgot that Italy had 
contributed hundreds of 
thousands of lives and bil- 
lions of lire toward the 
Allied cause. They elbowed 
Italy to one side while they 
distributed the spoils among themselves. While Italy 
was engaged in the Ethiopian conflict, Britain and 
France attempted to strangle her economically by 
sanctions. There is probably some justification for a 
proud nation like Italy feeling irritated by the fact 
that she is locked in the Mediterranean by the British 
at Gibraltar and Suez. There are various other com- 
plaints in which the Italians are more or less justified. 

Even though it was tardy and under the pressure 
of circumstances, Britain and France had both agreed, 
however, to make all concessions within reason, and 
while there was a possibility of peaceful settlement 
resort to war was unjustified according to Catholic 
principles. Italy’s entrance into the war on Germany’: 
side has all the appearances of a war of aggression 
undertaken with the purpose of conquering new terti- 
tory and acquiring further rights. 

What territory Italy will gain in the new order which 
Germany (not Italy) will set up if victorious it is diffi- 
cult to say. If it is what the Italians have been claiming 
as their right, it will probably be Nice and Savoy, Cor- 
sica and Tunisia, some African colonies, and perhaps 
special rights over Gibraltar and Suez. 

For such small advantage Mussolini is willing to risk 
all the gains of his and of preceding regimes. For such 


Even Victory 


Defeat for Italy 
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a mess of pottage he is joining with Hitler in putting 
most of Europe under the domination of “a cross that 
is not the cross of Christ.” For such a paltry 30 pieces 
of silver Mussolini is willing to help bring victory to 
Nazi arms, knowing full well that he runs the risk of 
becoming in turn a victim of the lust for power of the 
anti-Christ of Berchtesgaden. 

In the case of a victory for the Rome-Berlin Axis the 
[Italians will strut for a day as conquerors about the 
shores of the Mediterranean—Mare Nostrum. Italy will 
at last have found its place in the sun. But the dark 
specter from the north will soon obscure the brilliance 
of that “place in the sun.” Italy will become subject 
to the military predominance of Germany. The swas- 
tika, not the fasces, will replace the Union Jack on the 
Mediterranean. Italy will become a dependent of Nazi 
Germany. Italian cities will be pleasant excursion re- 
sorts for superior Nordic tourists. “Strength through 
oy” excursionists will bronze their blond bodies in 
the Italian sun and thus keep the strength by which 
they had subjected all Europe to their sway. 


Over of the national weekly magazines expressed Wash- 
ington opinion on South America in these words: 
“This country is prepared to go to war to prevent 
penetration—military or eco- 
nomic—into North, Central 
or South America by na- 
tions of Europe or Asia.” 
Though not official, such an 
opinion does summarize much of the sentiment re- 
cently revealed. 

Sut what is meant by “this country”? Does it mean 
a person, a group, a party—or the people of the United 
States? You might learn by asking your neighbors to- 
morrow on the way to work, in your office or at the 
club if they are willing to bear arms to defend South 
America. 

lo say we are prepared is to state an absurdity. The 
stupendous sums now allotted for our defense program 
were voted through on the acknowledged fact that we 
are not prepared to take care of ourselves. Our divided 
fleet, we are warned, is insufficient to protect us against 
a simultaneous attack from Europe and Asia. With this 
admission in mind, are we to swagger about boasting 
to the world that the long coastline of South America 
will also be taken under our wings? 

[hat continent is not a sparsely settled island. It is 
vast in area. It lacks neither man power nor resources. 
Yet the countries south of us have given no evidence 
of large scale, adequate preparation against the pros- 
pective penetration which so alarms some of our citi- 
zens. Are these countries unable to make reasonable 
provisions for self defense? They are not. Are they un- 
willing? From the evidence, it would appear that they 
are. Or do they see no danger? That may be the 
answer. 

Remember, we have no colonial reserves to fight our 
battles: no Punjabi or Gurkas, no Australians, no 
Senegalese, no Foreign Legion. Our man power must 
come from here. If all the reasons given for rearma- 
ment be true, we may need it here. Government can 
tax dollars out of our pockets, but by no magic can it 
make soldiers out of stones. 


Protection For 
South America 


THE ‘f SIGN 


Tuere is reason for concern in our loss of European 
markets, and in the possible economic penetration of 
South America—far more reason than in the fear of 
military conquest there. But 
the approach to the prob. 
lem of retaining and devel. 
oping our outlets in the 
southern continent is one 
that should be made in a sane, businesslike way. It is 


Meeting Economic 
Penetration 


this approach which should be given immediate aiten. | 


tion. 

We have stored in guarded vaults an unprecedented 
hoard of gold. Officials in high positions, and some of 
us who are just plain citizens, realize that we have 
hidden away what may become a fool’s treasure. With- 
out gold, Germany was able to barter for essential 
supplies. Since the process was successful, there is no 
reason to believe that—if she is victorious—she will 
abandon it. Indeed her control of additional materials 
in conquered countries would give her a greater ad- 
vantage than she ever enjoyed before. Germany’s power 
to barter, rather than her military might, may be the 
real danger to reckon with. 

For South America the answer is not so much planes 
and guns as goodwill, co-operation, and the develop- 
ment of trade—now. Isn’t there something of the dog- 
in-the-manger attitude that we neglect this vast market, 
and now become alarmed at the thcught of penetration 
from Europe or Asia? Fair and prompt business action 
can guarantee our interests in South America. But un- 
less our dealings are fair and mutually advantageous, 
we shall be just as unwelcome there as any foreign 
invader. 


Wit Franco from a sense of gratitude for help during 
the civil war bring Spain into the present war on the 
side of the Axis powers? Mr. William Carney, who was 
correspondent for the New 
York Times with the Na- 
tionalists during the Span- 
ish war, thinks that he will 
not. His article on Page 714 
gives the reasons for his opinion. 

Generalissimo Franco has given every indication of 
being a sincere and practical Catholic, and we think 
that this fact will deter him from joining the Nazis who 
are allied with his old enemies, the Reds. Franco gave 
public expression to his Catholic sentiments recently in 
a speech to the Supreme Council of National Catholic 
Action of Spain when he said: 

“The Spanish people have undergone a dreadful 
process of dechristianization, so that when they were 
left without the restraint of a Government and author- 
ity, the masses revolted and attacked whatever repre- 
sented spiritual conceptions, particularly priests and 
churches. We have the urgent duty now to re-Christian- 
ize that part of the population which has been per- 
verted and poisoned by these false doctrines. There was 
a time when Catholic Action was forced in the execu- 
tion of its mission to work against the activities of the 
Government; today, on the contrary, it can follow its 
mission with the wholehearted support of the author- 
ities. Spanish Catholic Action and the new Spanish 
State will find themselves in their respective activities 
on common ground.” 


Spain and the 
Present War 
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America Uiscovers the War 


Brrore Adolf Hitler’s Blitzkrieg 
in the Lowlands, the American peo- 
ple were curiously reluctant to be- 
lieve that America’s security could 
be affected by the outcome of the 
European war. For the most part, 
they pinned their faith in Allied 
ams or solaced themselves with the 
gothing thought that no matter 
which side won the war America’s 
safety would not be imperiled. A 
majority sympathized with the Allies, 
hoped they would win, but rejected 
firmly any suggestion that this coun- 
wy should get into the war. Even 
sich moves as the lifting of the arms 
embargo and the release to the Al- 
lies of late-model fighting airplanes 
of the Army and Navy were re- 
garded with suspicion and hostility 
in many sections of the country, par- 
ticularly in the middle and far west- 
em states. Our proper course, so it 
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By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


But now all is changed. Almost 
overnight American public opinion 
underwent a complete tramsforma- 
tion. Hitler’s swift occupation of the 
channel ports, accompanied by the 
demoralization and retreat of the 
British and French Armies which 
went to the relief of Belgium, and 
Italy’s entry on the side of the Nazis, 
jolted the country out of its mood 
of complacency. Faith in the British 
fleet and French 75’s was shaken. 
For the first time since the war 
started, annihilation of British sea- 
power seemed not remotely but ac- 
tually possible. Suddenly it dawned 
upon the American people, even 
upon those heretofore given to mini- 
mizing the threat of Nazi domina- 
tion to American security, that sur- 
render or destruction of the British 
fleet would remove our first line of 
defense in the Atlantic. People be- 
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President Roosevelt greets William S. Knudsen, President of General Motors, who has 
been placed in charge of industrial production for the defense program 


seemed to nine out of ten of our 
citizens, was to mind our own busi- 
ness, increase our defenses moder- 
ately and get on with the solution 
of our domestic problems. Incon- 
ceivable to think that Germany or 
any other foreign power would be 
ambitious enough to dream of cross- 
ing the wide ocean to attack us! 


gan to realize that America might 
have a stake in the war. 

Something like panic swept the 
country, penetrating the Midwest 
and the Pacific Coast, strongholds of 


the isolationists. Americans every- 
where clamored for immediate re- 
examination of defenses. Almost 


hysterical were the demands for a 
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bigger Army and a bigger Navy, for 
more airplanes, more tanks, more of 
every engine of destruction that the 
Nazi legions had used with such 
horrifying effect in the lightning 
thrusts into Poland, Denmark, and 
Norway and had then turned upon 
the valiant French making a win-or 
die stand before Paris. 

Nervous vigilance replaced a 
policy of easy tolerance with respect 
to the activities of subversive groups, 
spies, saboteurs and “fifth column- 
ists.” Self-appointed vigilantes 
sprang up everywhere to maintain 
a constant look-out for the kind of 
treachery that contributed so much 
to the success of Nazi invasions 
abroad. Communists, Nazi bundists, 
Fascists, and other disruptive forces 
suddenly became suspect in quarters 
where previously they had been 
sympathetically regarded. 

In a few days the American people 
veered from a position of theoretical 
neutrality to one of non-belligerency. 
The transition began with repeal of 
the arms embargo, but open aban- 
donment of the fiction of neutrality 
did not come until after the rout of 
the British and French Armies in 
Flanders. Since that debacle, all pre- 
tense of impartiality has been swept 
away in the transfer of Naval Re- 
serve airplanes to the Allies by a 
rather devious circumvention of the 
Hague Convention forbidding the 
supplying of munitions, directly or 
indirectly, to a belligerent by a 
neutral power. 

As this is being written, President 
Roosevelt has delivered a_ radio 
speech at Charlottesville, Va., pledg- 
ing all material resources of the 
United States to the Allies. He is 
seeking legislation authorizing the 
transfer to the Allies by a short-cir- 
cuiting of treaty conventions and 
international law of some 600,000 
small arms and 1500 to 2000 75-mm 
field guns held over by the Army 
since the World War. He _ has 
hinted, moreover, that more air- 
planes may be sent to the defenders 
of France, how many nobody knows 
—maybe 1,000, maybe more. And as 
yet only the feeblest opposition has 
been voiced in Congress. In fact that 
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opposition grows more feeble day 
by day. 

If Hitler should win the war and 
icquire the British fleet, what 

ould become of our vaunted isola- 
tion? If the Allies should lose, what 
would be the fate of the Western 
Hemisphere possessions of the van- 
guished nations—England, France, 
the Netherlands, and Denmark? 
Would Hitler challenge the historic 
Monroe Doctrine, decreeing that no 
of sovereignty would be 
tolerated in the New World, and 
lay claim to these outposts? And 
what of South America? Would the 
weak republics of the south, many 
of them infested with Nazi and 
Fascist intrigue, be used as bases for 
an attack upon the United States? 
\ll these queries suddenly assumed 
an urgent immediacy in the minds 
of the American people and of those 
charged with maintaining the security 
of the United States. 

America certainly was not pre- 
pared to deal with the threat to her 
security, and, as Army and Navy 
staff officers revealed the inadequacy 
of our defenses in testimony before 
the military affairs committees of 
Congress, the country’s first reaction 
was an angry outcry. Why were we 
not prepared? Sensing a_ political 
issue, Republicans in Congress took 
up the cry and proposed an in- 
vestigation to determine what had 
become of some $7,000,000,000 spent 
on the Army and Navy in the last 
ten years. 

But zest for this line of inquiry 
dwindled when the Army and Navy 
produced the answer. Congress had 
been niggardly in its appropriations 
during all that time, the military 
1uthorities said. Although it was 
true that each arm of the services 
had spent more than $3,000,000,000 
in the decade, all but twenty-five 
per cent of the Navy’s share had 
for upkeep, “housekeeping 
items,’ and all but eighteen per cent 
of the Army’s had gone for the same 
purpose. The amounts available for 
new equipment and expansion had 
been inconsequential. Only in the 
last three years, since the rise of the 
Nazi menace, had the appropriations 
carried any appreciable sums for 
equipment. 

\nd that was why, so the military 
men told Congress, the Navy had 
airplanes, of which all 
but 200 were more than a year old. 
That was why only fifty of the 


change 


gone 


only 1,557 


Army’s 2700 planes could be rated 
as modern bombers. Frankly, the 
Army staff admitted the pitiful im- 
potency of its command. Although 
the initial defense plan contem- 
plated the mobilization of 423,000 
Regulars and National Guardsmen 
at the outbreak of war, and 1,000,000 
reservists in ninety days, the Army 
had modern rifles, tanks, anti-air- 
craft guns and field artillery suffici- 
ent to equip only 75,000. There 
were not enough trained pilots to 
man an air force of 5,000 planes. Of 
mechanized cavalry, counterpart of 
Hilter’s Panzer divisions, the Army 
had only two regiments. There were 
not enough anti-aircraft guns to de- 
fend a single large city—218 on 
hand, 526 on order, only enough 
three-inch anti-aircraft guns to equip 
twenty-six regiments. 

Semi-automatic rifles to equip the 
National Guard would not be avail- 
able, at the present rate of produc- 
tion, until June, 1941, and tanks 
and field pieces for an army of 
1,000,000 men would not be on hand 
until January, 1942. The new battle- 
ship program would not be com- 
pleted until 1944. 


a. measures to correct these 
startling deficiencies had been 
taken before the Blitzkrieg in the 
Lowlands inspired the present fran- 
tic demand for rearmament. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked Congress last 
January for the largest peacetime 
defense appropriations the country 
had ever seen. But Congress had 
been inclined to haggle, to pare 
down rather than increase the bud- 
gets of the two armed forces. 

The Army had been authorized 
to increase its air force to 6,000 
planes, the Navy to 3,000. The Navy 
was given funds to complete the 
construction of 110 fighting ships 
then on the ways, including eight 
battleships, two aircraft carriers, six 
light cruisers, fourteen submarines, 
thirty destroyers, and six seaplane 
tenders. 

But an expansion bill that would 
have increased the Navy's tonnage 
25 per cent, was sharply pruned. In- 
stead of a 25 per cent increase Con- 
gress approved an eleven per cent 
increase or 167,000 additional tons, 
and voted authority to build 1,011 
new airplanes. 

Such was the arms program the 
country was assured would be ade- 
quate for any eventuality that then 
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seemed possible. Then came the 
awakening. Since the invasion of 
the Lowlands, the President has 
asked Congress to appropriate some 
$4,000,000,000 in addition to the 
sums requested last January for the 
1941 fiscal year. 

In his first message he set 50,000 
airplanes, not 10,000, as the ultimate 
goal of the two armed services, 
These alone would cost $3,500,- 
000,000 and an equal amount would 
be needed to train pilots and ground 
crews. After that, the President said, 
we would have to maintain our air- 
plane production capacity at 50,000 
planes a year, as against the present 
capacity of 12,000, so that there 
would be ample replacements. 

To the President’s requests, Con- 
gress responded with alacrity. Bills 
were introduced and rapidly ap- 
proved by committees, giving the 
Army funds to begin an expansion 
program contemplating an air force 
of 20,000 planes; a regular army of 
400,000, an increase of 170,000, of 
whom 13,000 would be airplane 
pilots; prompt acquisition of 200 
heavy bombers and 2000 lighter 
planes, 235,000 semi-automatic rifles, 
738 light tanks, 194 medium tanks, 
1435 modern 75 mm field guns, 240 
go-mm anti-aircraft guns, 2,000 
parachutes, 1103 37-mm anti-aircraft 
guns and 346 armored scout cars. 

The Navy was authorized to pro- 
ceed on an expansion schedule with 
an airplane force of 10,000 planes as 
its objective, 16,000 pilots, and an 
enlisted force of 170,000 sailors, an 
increase of 25,000. ‘The appropria- 
tion also carried funds for eighteen 
new airplane bases, funds for speed- 
ing construction of ships at ship- 
yards and guns at arsenals, and for 
two new battleships. 

But the end of spending for arma- 
ments is not in sight. Conservative 
defense experts have estimated that 
it would require an outlay of 
$35,000,000,000, more than eight 
times the sum the President has 
requested, to equip the country to 
stand alone in a hostile and heavily 
armed world. Compared with the 
defense expenditures of other coun- 
tries, the $4,000,000,000 Congress 
has written into the appropriation 
bills is but a drop in the bucket, the 
military authorities told the House 
Appropriations Committee. The cost 
of German armament was estimated 
as $100,000,000,000, three times her 
1938 national income. In that year 
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the United States spent on national 
defense only 1.47 per cent of na- 
ional income, Great Britain 5.37 
per cent, France 13.69 per cent, and 

apan 30.20. 

Far from being dismayed at the 
thought of paying for security, how- 
eer, the American people have 
responded with an eagerness that 
has stunned the politicians. Hun- 
dreds of citizens, without waiting 
for tax bills to be passed, have sent 
donations directly to the ‘Treasury. 

The President, misjudging the 
popular mood, suggested a modest 
increase Of 10 per cent of all exist- 
ing taxes which would have raised 
about $650,000,000, less than one- 
fourth of the defense appropriations 
for the next fiscal year. Congress, 
emboldened by the letters from the 
folks back home, brought out a bill 
to raise $1,000,000,000, and for its 
moderation earned nothing but 
criticism from the country. 

It is assumed now in both Re- 
publican and Democratic camps 
that President Roosevelt will be a 
candidate for a third term, although 
he has not broken silence as to his 
plans. All but a handful of anti- 
third term Democrats have aban- 
doned all thought of opposing him 
at Chicago. These dissenters, in com- 
mon with ardent New Dealers, be- 
lieve that he would be their strong- 
est candidate, in the light of recent 
happenings abroad. In so concluding 
they are not forgetting the disinclina- 
tion of the American people to 
change Administrations in a crisis. 
They feel that the President is a 
prophet justified by fulfillment of 
his prophecies. They believe that 
confidence in his leadership in the 
feld of foreign, if not domestic, 
policy has been greatly enhanced. 
The country’s sudden preoccupa- 
tion with national defense, to say 
nothing of the rapidly crystallizing 
sentiment for the Allies, threw the 
Republican campaign plans com- 
pletely out of gear. Until Hitler’s 
Blitzkrieg in the Low Countries, the 
Republicans had clung tenaciously 
to the policy of isolation, believing 
the Administration’s interventionist 
tendencies were unpopular with the 
voters. In fact the Republicans had 
hoped to key their campaign to a 
keep-out-of-war note, to go before 
the country as the party of peace. 
They hoped to portray the President 
asa “warmonger,” an “alarmist,” al- 
together too inclined to spend ex- 


cessively for a big army and a big 
navy. 

That strategy had to go by the 
board. Into the discard also went 
the third term issue, if, indeed, it 
ever had the potency the Repub- 
licans and the anti-Roosevelt Dem- 
ocrats believed it had. 

But out of this initial confusion, 
the Republicans have begun to 
evolve a line of attack. The Presi- 


was 
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although the President denied that 
his committee lacked authority to 
prosecute the rearmament program, 
evidence of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


utter lack of fitness to guide the na- 
tion through what may be the most 
critical four years in the country’s 
history. 


On that theme the Republican 


campaign is now pitched. Its most 
vocal exponent is Wendell L. Will- 





Lewis Compton, acting Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
and Charles Edison, who has resigned as Secretary of the Navy 


dent’s revival of the old National 
Defense Council and the appoint- 
ment of a national defense committee 
to direct the vast rearmament pro- 
gram gave the Republicans their 
first opening. 

Although the President named to 
that council some of the foremost 
industrialists of the country, among 
them William S. Knudsen, President 
of General Motors Corporation; Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Chairman of the 
board of United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and Ralph Budd, President 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, the Republicans raised the 
cry this was mere window dressing. 
What was needed, said former Pres- 
ident Hoover and other Republican 
leaders, was a single director of 
procurement with authority, not a 
board with merely advisory powers. 

The retention of power in his 
own hands, the Republicans charged, 


kie, seasoned antagonist of the New 
Deal, who has been telling the 
country that an administration that 
piled up a $45,000,000,000 debt in 
peace-time, failed to solve unem- 
ployment, restricted business, and 
held down the national income, can- 
not be trusted to carry out a vast 
arms expansion program and keep 
the country solvent. 

Willkie may not be the Re- 
publican nominee, but the defense 
crisis has appreciably improved his 
chances. A political accident, whose 
name was scarcely heard six months 
ago, Willkie has assumed the stature 
of a formidable dark horse, a foe 
feared by the New Dealers. A month 
ago there were only two serious con- 
tenders for the Republican nomina- 
tion—Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, and Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York. Today, Willkie is a 
third. 








































































What of Spain: 


C \N Spain stay out of the war in 
Europe? As in the past a great many 
including the “noted 
military experts,” are unhesitatingly 
ready to predict where the course of 
events will lead the land of those 
contrasting heroes, El Cid and Don 
Quixote. And, as in the past, their 
confident answer to a question 
ibout Spain very probably will be 
found ultimately to be wrong. 

Their virtually unanimous opin- 
ion now is that Hitler and Musso- 
lini will soon force Franco to come 
in with them, following Italy’s be- 
lated entrance into the _ conflict. 
Their argument is that Franco is 
indebted to Germany and Italy for 
helping him win the Spanish civil 
war, and therefore he can’t refuse 
to pay off, if they should insist he 
is morally obligated to help them 
fight the Allies. 

Chis argument fails to take many 
things into consideration. First of 
all, it assumes that Franco has secret 
military alliances with Hitler and 
Mussolini, although the existence of 
such alliances has never been off- 
cially admitted—or even unofficially 
hinted in the strictly controlled 
press of the three countries con- 
cerned. Very much to the contrary, 
the irritation of Giovanni Ansaldo, 
political editorialist of Count 
Ciano’s own newspaper, Jl Tele- 
grafo, was faintly concealed when 
he had to summarize the tangible 
iccomplishments of the young 
Italian Foreign Minister’s personal 
ontact with General Franco in San 
Sebastian, shortly after the civil war 
ended a little more than a year ago. 

\nsaldo accompanied Count 
Ciano on what undoubtedly was 
meant to be a highly important 
diplomatic mission, but which 
turned out to be hardly more than 
in elaborately festive social visit. 
Lavish Spanish hospitality, with as 
much red carpet and fireworks as 
ever featured a State reception in 
the days of the Monarchy, was not 
lacking, but instead of the military 
Mussolini’s son-in-law came 
or, a disappointed and annoyed 
\nsaldo wrote apathetically of 
Franco’s solemn pledge of “eco- 
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By WILLIAM P. CARNEY 


nomic and cultural collaboration” 
with Italy. That was all Ciano 
really took back to Rome, for it isn’t 
likely that he derived much satis- 
faction from the fact that his win- 
ning smile and personal charm had 
gone far toward removing the un- 
popularity that Italian troops 
gained for themselves both with 
civilians and military forces in 
Franco’s zone during the war. 

General Franco’s brother-in-law 
and Interior Minister, Ramon Ser- 
rano Sufer, had journeyed to Italy 
and was feted handsomely by the 
Fascist Government just before 
Count Ciano came to Spain. Sefor 
Sufer unquestionably appears to be 
an enthusiastic admirer of Italian 
Fascism, but there may have been 
craftier significance in Franco’s de- 
cision to send him as his representa- 
tive on an official visit to Premier 
Mussolini, instead of the Caudillo’s 
then Foreign Minister, Count Jor- 
dana, or his War Minister, General 
Davila. 

At the same time that General 
Franco’s promise to collaborate 
closely with Italy in economic and 
cultural spheres was announced, it 
also was disclosed that he had ac- 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
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cepted Count Ciano’s invitation to 
be Il Duce’s guest in Rome, and the 
date for this visit was fixed for early 
in September of last year. Musso. 
lini’s personal persuasion might 
have obtained what his son-in-law 
failed to’ achieve—a definite military 
alliance—if the beginning of the 
present war last September 3 had 
not cancelled the plans for Franco's 
visit to Rome. 

It should be remembered that in 
spite of the promptness with which 
Hitler and Mussolini came to the 
aid of Franco back in 1936, the 
Caudillo has never personally met 
either the Fuehrer or the Duce. Nor 
has any small detail of his per. 
sonality the slightest resemblance to 
that of either the German or the 
Italian dictator. It is true that 
Franco heads a totalitarian, rather 
than a democratic government, but 
the similarity ends there. 

Whereas Hitler was an_ obscure 
corporal, and Mussolini’s record in 
the first World War was in no way 
distinguished, Franco’s whole life is 
the story of a brilliant military 
career. From an honor cadet in the 
Infantry Academy at Toledo he rose 
by merit alone to the rank of Gen- 
eral in the Spanish Army, and just 
before the civil war began he was 
chief of staff in the War Ministry in 
Madrid. 

But Franco has never had politi- 
cal ambitions and those intimates 
who enjoy his confidence are con- 
vinced that he remains as a peace- 
time dictator, to direct Spain's 
gigantic post-war reconstruction 
program, merely for the same sin- 
cere, patriotic reasons for which he 
agreed to become the generalissimo 
of the Nationalist forces. He still is 
the only Spaniard whose integrity 
and authority are respected by all 
the divergent elements that sup 
ported him in the civil war—Falan- 
gistas (Spanish Fascists, who speak 
for the organized workers’ syndi- 
cates), Requetes (Catholic-Carlist 
Traditionalists) and Alfonso-Mon- 
archists, who include most of the 
landowners, industrialists, and other 
conservative employer-groups. 

In fact, Franco is no more identi- 
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jed directly with Mussolini’s “life- 
anddeath struggle between totali- 
wrian ideology and the plutocratic 
Western democracies” than is totali- 
yrian Portugal, and the Caudillo’s 
jictatorship, climbing uphill _ to- 
yard Spain’s economic recovery, is 
expected to use almost exactly the 
ame military methods as that of 
the Government of his neighboring 
dictator in Lisbon, General Car- 
mona. The Duce himself said there 
was no need for the war to spread 
to Italy’s neutral neighbors in the 
Balkans and the Mediterranean, 
which certainly would include Spain. 

It is doubtful whether Hitler and 
Mussolini think Franco still is in- 
debted to them, and they might pre- 
fe the continuation of Spain’s 
neutrality to her entry into the war 
on their side. In any event, National- 
ist Spaniards indeed feel that they 
have paid in full for all the material 
help Germany and Italy gave them. 
The German Hisma and the Italian 
Safni, two very efficient trade organ- 
ations, saw to it that Spain’s rich 
natural resources—copper, iron ore, 
pyrites, wool, wine, and even wheat 
and olive oil—provided generous 
compensation for the planes, anti- 
aircraft guns, and other war mate- 
rial supplied to Franco. 

However, the Caudillo’s gratitude 
to friends-in-need, who came _ for- 
ward with help when all other quar- 
ters were either indifferent, unsym- 
pathetic, or frankly hostile to him, 
may be appealed to again. Some of 
this sort of pressure had to be 
brought to bear before he was 
finally persuaded to sign the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, which was the near- 
est Germany ever got to a military 
alliance with him. 

Franco’s reluctance to adhere to 
that now defunct entente was due 
simply to his unwillingness to sur- 
render Spain’s long-cherished liberty 
of action in all foreign disputes. His 
relief when this sacrificed right was 
recovered—through the anti-Moscow 
alliance being utterly ditched by 
Hitler’s sudden and amazing “un- 
derstanding” with Stalin—can be 
imagined. The Fuehrer may have 
changed his mind about Russian 
Communism but Franco hasn’t, and 
worried Spanish Christians, who 
could see no difference between pa- 
gan Nazis and Bolshevik atheists, 
have sighed and relaxed again. 

Bitter disillusionment may have 
been felt by many left-wingers and 


“liberal” fellow-travelers in _ this 
country, who used to cheer the So- 
viet-aided Loyalists for giving battle 
to Nazis and Fascists, but after Adolf 
and Big Joe became sweethearts 
American Catholics still could con- 
gratulate themselves for having un- 
erringly given their sympathy to the 


“Rebel Generalissimo” upon whose 
victory the survival of their religion 
in Spain depended. 

Undeniably there is evidence of 
Germanophile sentiment in Spain 
today, just as there was during the 
last World War. Young Falangistas 
have demonstrated before the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Madrid, shouting 
“Gibraltar is Spanish.” To under- 
stand and not overestimate the im- 
portance of these pro-German and 
pro-Italian manifestations, it is nec- 
essary to remember that in all her 
colorful and romantic history, Spain 
has never been at war with Germany 
nor attacked by Italy. She has been 
at war with both the English and 
the French, yet her commerce and 
certain economic interests shared 
with Britain and France today are 
far more important than her trade 
with Germany and Italy. 

Of course the Balearic Islands are 
strategically situated in the Mediter- 
ranean, and Italian naval and air 
bases there would be a menace 
to France’s sea communications with 
her colonial empire in North Africa. 
Also, Mussolini’s announced deter- 
mination to break the ‘chains lock- 
ing Italy a prisoner in the Mediter- 
ranean” would be greatly facilitated 
if Franco stormed Gibraltar’s forti- 
fications from the land side, while 
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the Duce’s navy risked an attack on 
“Britain’s Mighty. Rock,” supposed- 
ly invulnerable from the sea. 

But in addition to disregarding 
the absence of any known commit- 
ments requiring Franco to give mil- 
itary assistance to the Rome-Berlin 
axis whenever it might be demand- 
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Air view of Gibraltar, British fortress jutting out from the Spanish mainland 


ed, those who speculate on the like- 
lihood of his doing so also neglect 
to take into account that he has 
repeatedly expressed his intention 
to remain neutral, in accordance 
with the earnest wishes of the Span- 
ish people—which are not reflected 
accurately in an unrepresentative 
demonstration staged by a handful 
of young Falangistas. 

Manuel Aznar, as president of the 
Madrid Press Association, is perhaps 
as much the party-spokesman of the 
Falangistas as Italy’s Virginio Gayda 
is the leading Fascist mouthpiece. 
Aznar’s articles, too, may faithfully 
interpret Franco’s policies and opin- 
ions just as frequently as Gayda’s 
articles speak for Mussolini, where 
official plans and affairs of State are 
concerned. 

Nevertheless, Senor Aznar obvi- 
ously wished it clearly understood 
that he was presenting strictly his 
own brief, when he calmly discussed 
the justice of Spain’s case for the 
recovery of Gibraltar. Without mak- 
ing any threats, which would have 
been more after the bombastic man- 
ner of Gayda, he confined himself 
to purely legal arguments to prove 
that Britain, if she applied the ethi- 
cal reasoning and moral principles 
she professes to uphold today, would 
have no right whatever to occupy 
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the tip of the Iberian Peninsula that 
dominates the gateway to the Med- 
iterranean. 

Franco continues to stand by the 
lefinition of Spain’s position and 

ims he recently gave to Aznar: “To 
lo whatsoever lies in our power to 
reconcile the peoples who today 
fisht each other and thus to defend 
Western civilization. We must hope 
for an early peace so that each of 
the nations which has not pondered 
well that which they have failed to 
ponder in recent times, may discover 
whether they are serving their re- 
spective historical national destinies, 
or if, to the contrary, they have fal- 
sified them by submission to ma- 
terialism.” 

Julio Alvarez del Vayo, ex-Foreign 
Minister of the Spanish Republic, 
has just written a book on the Span- 
ish civil war. Del Vayo’s deplorable 
record for veracity in the tragic civil 
war days should have discredited 
him thoroughly in this country, in- 
stead of earning at this late date the 
respectful attention and even warm 
praise of book reviewers for his most 
recent reiteration of several old 
propaganda-lies. 

Del Vayo could be excused in 
those desperate war days, when cer- 
tain defeat loomed ahead of the 
Loyalists, for his statements exag- 
gerating the extent of help that 
Franco was getting from Italy and 
Germany. Today he is no more 
capable than he was then of sub- 
stantiating the charge that 100,000 
[talians and 50,000 Germans aided 
Franco in winning a victory “that 
he otherwise could not have gained.” 

The writer has first-hand knowl- 
edge, obtained from a source as re- 
liable as the Italian military mission 
itself, that there were never more 
than 65,000 to 70,000 Italians in 
Spain during the entire civil war. 
Moreover, this maximum number of 
Italians was reached only at the time 
of their inglorious operations at 
Guadalajara! Flushed with their 
success at Malaga in February 1937, 
they were substantially reinforced, so 
they could show the Spaniards how 
to speed up the war and bring about 
its quick termination with the cap- 
ture of Madrid! 

\fter their setback at Brihuega in 
March 1937, at least two divisions 
were recalled to Italy. They num- 
bered not more than 40,000 when 
they redeemed themselves somewhat 
by figuring conspicuously in the 


conquest of Bilbao in June 1937. 
Their strength had been still further 
reduced to between 25,000 and 30,- 
ooo men when they participated in 
the drive across Aragon and down 
the Ebro valley to the sea in the 
spring and summer of 1938. Finally, 
there were fewer than 20,000 Italian 
infantrymen left in Spain as the war 
drew to a close early in 1939. 

But Del Vayo may think it best 
suits his perpetual petty intrigues— 
that now may help him escape a 
little of the boredom of exile—to re- 
vive those “sensational revelations” 
with which he sought to secure from 
the Non-Intervention Committee 
and the League of Nations dishonest 
advantages that the Loyalists never 
could win fairly from the National- 
ists on the battlefield. 

There never were more than 10,- 
ooo Germans in Spain at any time 
during the war, and of these the 
only combatants were flyers and the 
artillerymen who manned anti-air- 
craft guns. Del Vayo says: “Hitler 
sent Franco a total of around 50,000 
Germans — principally aviators and 
technicians.” One would presume 
that the Germans who were not 
aviators or technicians must have 
been troops, but the truth is that 
there never were any German in- 
fantrymen at all in Spain. Those who 
were not flyers or expert gunners 
were communications technicians, 
motor mechanics, engineers, machin- 
ists, electricians, or just lorry drivers. 


D* Vayo claims that Franco re- 
ceived immense and invaluable 
shipments of Italian and German 
war material. Well, to this day proof 
can be found in Franco’s museum of 
captured war material in San Sebas- 
tian that the Loyalists were able to 
buy vast stocks of planes, tanks, and 
artillery from Russia, Czechoslova- 
kia and France with the Bank of 
Spain’s tremendous gold reserve— 
requisitioned intact at the beginning 
of the war. 

Franco captured so many big Rus- 
sian tanks that it wasn’t necessary 
to buy any made in Germany or 
Italy. He manufactured his own 
light and heavy artillery pieces, as 
well as rifles, small arms, and am- 
munition from the early days of 
fighting up to the time his forces 
began capturing almost enough to 
keep them fully equipped. He was 
forced to purchase foreign planes, 
however, because Spain was com. 
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pletely lacking in an aircraft indus. 
try of its own. 

When the war ended and Franco 
held his great Victory Parade in 
Madrid, it was disclosed that his air 
force then possessed at least 600 
modern planes—bought from Ger. 
many or Italy, and fully paid for. 

This correspondent is not at all 
impressed by Del Vayo’s denial that 
the foreign policy of the Spanish 
Loyalists was closely linked with 
that of the Soviet Union, or by his 
jeering at the idea that the Loyalist 


_ regime, of which he formed a part, 


was under the thumb of the Soviets, 
I was in Madrid when Marcel 
Rosenberg, Soviet Russia’s little 
hunchback Ambassador, he nd-picked 
a Cabinet on September 4, 1936, to 
be headed by liverish and cranky old 
Largo Caballero, the Socialist-Trade- 
Union chief, who consistently advo- 
cated a proletarian dictatorship in- 
stead of a truly democratic regime 
for Spain. 

Del Vayo, the left-wing journalist, 
began visiting Soviet Russia and 
writing books about the great ex- 
periment for human_ betterment 
several years before he vaulted into 
political prominence with the ad- 
vent of the Spanish Republic in 
1931. It was only natural, therefore, 
that he and Rosenberg should be- 
come inseparable pals as soon as the 
Soviet envoy arrived in Madrid, and 
that Rosenberg’s large staff should 
move right into the Foreign Ministry 
on the very same day Del Vayo was 
designated for this portfolio in 
Largo Caballero’s Government. 

The press censorship affecting for- 
eign correspondents’ dispatches was 
taken care of by Del Vayo’s Min- 
istry. The correspondent of the of- 
ficial Soviet Tass Agency, who also 
was a member of Rosenberg’s en- 
tourage, was installed as the chief of 
this foreign press bureau! 

Just one month before the wai 
began, Del Vayo’s brother-in-law, 
Luis Araquistain, who then was edi- 
tor of the daily organ of Largo Ca- 
ballero’s Socialist Trade Unions, 
told me in an interview that Span- 
ish youth looked to Russia, rather 
than to the United States, “for its 
idealistic inspiration.” 

Yet Del Vayo maintains that the 
“first great battle of the present 
European war was fought out in 
Spain. It was in Spain that the battle 
against totalitarian barbarism was 
tought with the greatest intensity.” 
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Characteristic shot of Bill Klem in action deciding a close one in a game between Boston and Chicago 





he Man in the Mask 


Bicsaay the most colorful char- 
ater in baseball today is a man 
you've hardly read about, a man 
you've never even seen if you happen 
to be an American League fan. Bill 
Klem is the gentleman and in Bill's 
cae the word “gentleman” is not a 
tuphemism. Klem is in his thirty- 
ixth season of umpiring National 
League games; he’s over sixty-six 
years old and is still pointed out as 
the paragon of umpires. 

Baseball characters and incidents 
which seem legendary to the fans of 
today occurred before Klem’s very 
tyes; he rubbed elbows with the 
heroes of the past. And the strange 
part of it is, that Klem kept pace 
with the times. No sentimental old- 
timer is he, no misty-eyed old gaffer 
living in the long ago. Bill holds no 
illusions about “the good old days.” 
Perhaps baseball was more fun then, 


By TOM MEANY 


but it had to be fun because it was 
hardly a livelihood. Umpiring in 
those days was neither entertaining 
nor remunerative but hard work at 
small pay. It’s still hard work but 
Klem, almost single-handed, has 
raised it to the dignity of a profes- 
sion. 

Klem goes all the way back to 
John L. Sullivan. It was the great 
John L. who gave Klem a verbal pat 
on the back long ago in 1902 when 
Bill was breaking in as a young um- 
pire in the Connecticut State League. 
Umpiring a game between Bridge- 
port and Hartford at the latter city, 
Bill had occasion to eject from the 
first game of a double header the 
Bridgeport shortstop, one Terry 
Rogers. He also fined Rogers five 
dollars, the league’s maximum fine 
for anything this side of mayhem. 

Rogers’ successor, young Phil Cor- 
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coran, promptly booted two balls in 
the last inning to lose the game for 
Bridgeport. When the second game 
started, fans close to the field were 
delighted to hear the Bridgeport 
manager light into the little umpire. 
The Hon. Jim O’Rourke, fifty-four 
years old, was owner, manager, and 
catcher of Bridgeport and secretary 
of the league. That season he was to 
catch over 100 games at that age. Jim 
was known as the “Orator of Base- 
ball” and he turned all his dignified 
eloquence on Klem when the second 
game started. 

When O’Rourke started talking, 
the crowd howled in glee and cheered 
in appreciation. The Orator, who 
had the reputation of never uttering 
a profane word, was about to give 
the young upstart a verbal dressing 
down. 

Bridgeport’s fans, however, were 
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unprepared for what followed. The 
young upstart refused to be over- 
1wed by the Orator. O’Rourke had 
hardly started his lecture when Klem 
walked around in front of the plate 
to face him. 

I'm not going to put you out of 
the game, Mr. Manager, because it 
hasn't started yet, but your recent 
remarks have cost you just five dol- 
lars,” barked Klem. 

O'Rourke spluttered with the out- 
raged indignation of one who has 
come upon a despoiler in the temple. 

You'll never umpire another game 
n this league,” he threatened. 

‘Maybe not,” answered Klem with 
quanimity, “but Ill umpire this 
me. And furthermore, I'm going to 
do so without any assistance from 

Tes 

From that point on, the second 
same proceeded peacefully. Klem 
had laid down the law, his own law 
of umpiring and a law which he still 
follows to this day, nearly forty years 
later. He has umpired every game as 
1e umpired that one in Hartford, 
impiring by himself, on his own and 
without any assistance from the play- 
ers, spectators, or from the magnates. 

[t was that night, back in Bridge- 
port, that Klem knew he had really 
irrived. The center of Bridgeport’s 
sporting life in those days was Dan 
Shannon’s Log Cabin Saloon. There 
vas only one topic of conversation 
there that evening. A knot of sports 
fans was clustered outside the bril- 
liantly lit windows, half blocking 
the sidewalk. Seated on the high 
stool of the bootblack was a man of 
neredibly broad shoulders, with a 
mustache of bristling ferocity. He 

is in his middle forties, a derby 
ocked rakishly on the side of his 
head, a long cigar clenched firmly 
between his teeth. Thanks to his 
of eminence, he towered 

er the others, looking not unlike a 
king holding court. When he spoke, 
his voice rolled out of his barrel 
chest with the ring of authority. His 
booming laugh carried almost to the 
suburbs. 


position 


[he discussion was loud and 
heated. Who was this brash young 
impire who dared throw Terry 
Rogers out of a ball game and fine 
him five dollars, who had not only 
ilked back to Jim O'Rourke but 
ilso fined him five dollars? Was he 
1 madman? How long did he think 
he could get away with such dic- 
tatorial tactics? After all, he was only 


an umpire, nothing more, wasn’t he? 
The conversation died down as 
the subject of it, the young umpire 


himself, was observed walking down 


the street. As he was about to pass 


the group, the massive man _ en- 
throned on the bootblack’s chair, 
impulsively reached out his hand 
and roared, “Put it there, 
feller. You got more courage than 
any man in this town!” 

The young man shook the prof- 
fered hand and responded with 
quiet dignity to the salty accolade, 
“Thank you, Old Champion!” 

“Old Champion” was John L. Sul- 
livan, and the young man who shook 
the hand of John L. Sullivan was, 
as you may have guessed, Bill Klem, 
who, already past his sixty-sixth 


] 
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Bill Klem, famous umpire 


birthday, is the best umpire in base- 
ball today! 

It is difficult to realize that Klem 
goes back to the day of John L. Sul- 
livan. More than any other baseball 
figure, the veteran umpire links the 


young 
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present and the past on the dia 
mond. And no doddering ancient js 
Bill, but a commanding, authorita. 
tive personality who has complete 
charge of any game in which he of. 
ficiates. Whether Klem grew up with 
baseball, or baseball grew up with 
Klem is a question. 

One thing certain is that umpir- 
ing grew up with Klem and because 
of Klem. A forceful man, Bill raised 
the standards of umpires through a 
series of incidents such as the one in 
Hartford which had won him the 
praise of the last of the bare-knuckle 
kings. 

Various players, some managers, a 
handful of club owners, even league 
heads and an occasional umpire at- 
tempted to block Klem at various 
times in his long career; but always 
it was Klem who survived the clash 
of personalities. For Bill was imbued 
with the fiery zeal of a crusader. He 
fought the cause of baseball and 
carried the banner of the umpire 
into battle after battle, eventually 
achieving his goal—respect for the 
umpire by the players and support 
for the umpire from the owners and 
league heads. 

Perhaps it is because he is a hold- 
over from another generation, but 
Klem possesses a trait which few 
baseball men have. Bill always 
thinks in terms of baseball's general 
welfare. Babe Ruth, the late John 
McGraw, and a few others had this 
characteristic to a high degree. Far 
too many of the moderns think only 
of furthering themselves, never of 
pushing ahead the game itself. 

Klem’s love of baseball is one of 
the reasons why he and McGraw 
were such firm friends off the field 
and such bitter enemies on it. Mc 
Graw was able to intimidate and 
dominate most of the early umpires. 
His name connoted fear. If you 
crossed Mac there was no telling 
what your fate might be. The fact 
that the little Napoleon never could 
impose his will upon the little um- 
pire made him fight all the harder 
to so do, such being the nature of 
the Irish. 

McGraw’s admiration for Klem as 
an umpire was shown by the fact 
that he picked Bill to serve on the 
round-the-world tour made by the 
Giants and White Sox in the fall 
and winter of 1913-14. McGraw’s 
passion for fighting with Klem offers 
no better example, than the fact that 
Bill chased Mac out of the ball park 
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in an exhibition game on that trip, 
while the teams were still barnstorm- 
ing across the country to California, 
before ever they left America! 

It was McGraw who was directly 
responsible for the quotation which 
is forever associated with Klem: “I 
never missed one in my life!” 

About a quarter-century ago, the 
Cubs and Giants were tied up in one 
of their life-and-death series at the 
Polo Grounds. The park was con- 
structed differently then, with the 
left field scoreboard jutting into fair 
territory. There was a foul line 
marker below the scoreboard and 
one above it, but none on it. A ball 
which hit the scoreboard, being off 
the playing field, was an automatic 
home run, if it struck fair, but it was 
up to the umpire to decide whether 
or not it hit fairly. Needless to say, 
it wasn’t always easy to decide with 
certainty whether or not the ball 
struck fair, and as a result there 
were many and acrimonious dis- 
putes. 

In this particular game, Larry 
Doyle lined one against the score: 
board. Klem, umpiring behind the 
plate, straddled the foul line and 
watched the flight of the ball. He de 
cided it struck on the foul side of the 
imaginary line and ruled it as such. 
There was a terrific to-do and so 
close to being fair was the hit that 
not even the opposing Cubs could 
defend Klem. Nobody was definite 
on where the ball had struck but 
Bill, who stuck by his decision. 


HIS was too good an = oppor- 
des for McGraw to miss and 
the next day he brought a Mr. 
Foster to the Polo Grounds. Foster 
was the architect who laid out the 
plant. The dent where the ball hit 
the tin scoreboard was located and 
the spot marked. A transit was set up 
at home plate and a survey made. 


The ball was discovered to have 
been foul by two inches! 
The amazed Foster told Klem 


when he arrived at the park. “You 
were right on that hit of Doyle's 
yesterday, Mr. Klem,” said Foster. 

“What did you expect?” retorted 
Bill, without batting an eye. 

Both Giant and Cub players buzzed 
with excitement when they learned 
that the infallible Klem had stood 
the test of transit and rod, They con- 
gratulated him on his keen sight and 
excellent judgment. 

“Of course, I was right!” said Bill, 


in reply to their congratulations. “l 
never missed one in my life!” 

To this very day, you can’t get 
Klem to admit that he ever missed a 
decision. He takes an intense pride 
in his work and was greatly humili- 
ated in 1934 when John Heydler, 
then president of the National 
League, overruled him on a protest 
and ordered a Cub-Cardinal game 
replayed. It was over a wind-blown 
pop fly which eventually fell safe. 
The Cardinals argued that the ball 
came under the infield fly rule and 
should have been called an auto. 
matic out. Bill, with logic on his 
side, made the point that any time 
the catch is difficult, the ball cannot 
be ruled an infield fly. 

Klem had made a similar ruling 
in 1921 and Pittsburgh, under the 
late Barney Dreyfus, protested. The 
league upheld Bill on that occasion 
and Klem can’t see how it overruled 
him on the same question thirteen 
years later. 

This deep pride which Klem has 
in his work is reflected in his appear- 
ance on the field and in the ap- 
pearance of his brother umpires. Bill 
wants the blue uniform to be a 
symbol of authority and respect. He 
was the first to induce the arbiters 
to purchase two caps, one for work 
behind the plate, the other for work 
on the bases. A cap worn under a 
mask soon becomes wrinkled and 
Bill is as punctilious in his dress as 
he is in his decisions. 

To Klem the cardinal sin a player 
can commit is to question his judg- 
ment. And to Bill it is virtually a 
penal offense if a player lays his 
hands on an umpire. The blue uni- 
form is sacred. 

A young ball player who came up 
a few years ago, and shall be name- 
less since he still is in the league, 
was warned by his mates not to ques 
tion Klem’s decisions while at bat, 
and particularly not to look back at 
Bill after a called strike. 

The rookie, acting under orders, 
kept his eyes steadfastly ahead as a 
strike was called and was more than 
surprised when Klem snapped at 
him, “Don’t be Icoking back at me!” 

“I didn’t look back, Mr. Klem,” 
answered the batter. 

“Maybe not, but you wriggled your 
ears!” roared Klem. 

Although Klem has helped more 
young umpires than you can count, 
there is jealousy in the ranks occa- 
sionally, as there is in most profes- 
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sions. For sixteen straight years, Bill 
umpired behind the plate, letting his 
various partners have the less strenu- 
ous duty of umpiring on the bases. 
Sometimes it was because these part- 
ners were too young and too inex- 
perienced for the exacting task of 
plate-umpiring and sometimes it was 
because they were too old. 

Klem has worked in more world 
series than any other umpire in his- 
tory—seventeen. With a lapse only 
in 1910, when he worked the city 
series between the Giants and High- 
landers, as the Yankees were then 
known, Bill was employed in every 
world series from 1908 up to and in- 
cluding that of 1915. 

Other umpires grew jealous ol 
Klem’s extra emcluments in the form 
of these world series checks. A com- 
mittee waited upon President John 
K. Tener during the 1916 season to 
protest what they considered an in- 
justice. Tener listened to their plea 
and promised that something would 
be done. As a result, he called Klem 
into his office for a chat a few days 
later. 


i. began the Governor, 
paternally, “do you expect to 
umpire in the world series this fall?” 

“That’s hardly a fair question, 
sir,’ replied Bill, “because 1 know 
what’s going on. Since you ask it, 
however, I'll answer it—yes! I always 
expect to umpire in the world series! 
I know it would be a splendid thing 
if umpires'could be rotated and each 
take their turn in the series. It also 
would be fine if the umpires could 
take their regular turn behind the 
piate and serve in important series 
throughout the season. Since, how- 
ever, | must do more than my share 
of umpiring behind the plate and 
am assigned to every important series 
which comes up during the regulai 
season, I believe I am entitled to 


_extra consideration for every world 


series. 

“After all, Governor, umpiring is 
a profession, isn’t it?” 

It has been over twenty years since 
Klem declared to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and President of the 
National League that umpiring was 
a profession. And with Bill it still 
is a profession because he made it 
one through his untiring efforts and 
unflagging devotion to his duty. 

So here’s to Bill Klem, the Old 
Arbitrator—may his shadow never 
grow less! 
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L DDY BANKS went up in the 
vator and along the tiled hall to 
of his apartment, and 
stood fitting his key, all with the air 
man who knows what he is 
bout to get, and still is bubbling 
ith explanations which he thinks 
nay—should, at any rate—cover the 

is¢ 

[t was as he expected. Beth was 

»t there to meet him. He stared 
round somewhat blankly. Then he 

issed the open door of the little 
ruest room, and there she was. She 
sat by the window, sewing, and she 
lid not look up. 

Teddy wasted not a minute. He 
went straight to her, a little beyond 
her, in fact, and linked his brown, 
boy-looking hands under her chin 
ind tilted her face and kissed it— 
ynce on her cheek, and once at the 

ner of her pretty mouth. 


door 


OL a 



















Beth, dear,” he said, “I’m 
I am indeed! But I couldn’t 
he lp it.” , 

Very solemnly Beth looked along 
her nose. Then she moved her chin 
forward a little on his hands, and 
went on sewing. 

[eddy dropped on a knee beside 
her chair and his arm fell about her 
neck; but she managed to keep on 
sewing. 

You see, dear heart,” he said, “‘we 
net again this morning on that 
Bedlow estate thing—you remember 
ull about that. Well, there we all 
got together with the kindest feel- 


sO 
orry! 


Moment 
REASON 


ings, hoping to get the darned thing 
out of the way. In ten minutes, I 


give you my word, we were in such 


a tangle that we’ve been this solid 
day getting anywhere at all. I simply 
couldn’t leave ‘em. You know I'd 
have done it if it had been a pos- 
sible thing!” he challenged her. 































“Of course,” Beth said, “I could 
understand everything if you your- 
self hadn’t picked out the day.” 

“But, Beth dear,’ Teddy said, 
“how could I possibly know that 
things were. going to turn out like 
that?” 

She went on sewing. It was not 
like Beth to sew much, either. She 
spoke slowly and distinctly. 

“It is two weeks ago,” she said, 
“that Aunt Sally and Uncle Joel 
wrote to say that they’d come any 
day we named. I asked you. You 
thought it over. You said Thursday, 
the twenty-sixth—that’s exactly how 
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you said it: “Thursday, the twenty: 
sixth.” You suggested the automo 
bile ride. And there I was in it all 
alone. And I had to tell them—” 

Teddy captured her hands, sew- 
ing and all. 

“I know,” he said, with tender 
and genuine compunction, “I know 
just how hard it was for you. But 
surely you could make Aunt Sally 
and Uncle Joel understand? You 
could do that?” 

“How do I know what they 
thought?” Beth flashed. “I did the 
best I could. They were very polite 
and sympathetic. They sympathized 
with me because you weren’t there! 
We rode around town like a fune 
ral, and lunched any old where.” 
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The tears were very near, but no 
melting. No melting whatever, 


Teddy observed. Her tense little 
body and taut little arms were pull- 
ing away from him. 

“But J wasn’t having any the best 
of it, either!” he cried. “Those peo- 
ple drive me nearly-wild. I had ten 
hunches to throw the whole thing 
up and let my fee go to the bow- 
wows! But a hundred dollars is a 


good deal, Beth—” 


“fm going out for awhile,” he said. “Shall I see 
if I can get tickets for ‘White Mice’ tonight?” 


Said Beth: “It wouldn’t have 
happened so with the husband of 
anybody else I know.” 

“Beth, you’re not fair. You—are 
—not—fair to me.” 

“You were not fair to me this 
morning,” she retorted. “You put 
me in a horribly embarrassing posi- 
tion. I wouldn’t have done such a 
thing to you.” 

He looked down at 
nantly. 


her indig- 
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“Dear,” he said, “I’ve told you I’m 
sorry. I’ve told you just how it was. 
I asked you to forgive me. Will 
your” 

Beth looked for her scissors, 
found them, snipped her thread. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, without look- 
ing up. “I forgive you. But you’ve 
hurt me horribly. Teddy, I—I think 
I'd rather you’d go away now.” 

There was an hour before dinner. 
Teddy had come home early, in the 
hope of making reparation, so that 
their evening together should not 
be entirely spoiled. 

He threw his cigar away, half- 
smoked, and went to the door. 

“I’m going out for awhile,” he 
said. “Shall I see if I can get tickets 
for White Mice tonight?” 

“No, don’t,” she said. “My head 
aches.” 

He went away without comment, 
but he felt an uneasy surprise. Evi- 
dently she meant to carry it pretty 
far this time. Pouting was one 
thing, but—to refuse theater tickets! 

Down at the drug store he found 
what he had gone out for, some 
Cecil Brunner roses, baby buds, 
tightly curled up with the pinkness 
of spring things. He brought them 
up and laid them in Beth’s lap. She 
looked at them. 

“How lovely!” she said, with her 
prettiest public manner. “Thanks, 
Teddy. I'll find something to put 
them in.” 

Back in the living-room after din- 
ner he stood looking at her. 

“Is your headache better now?” 
said he. 

“A little,” she answered sweetly. 

“I’m glad,” he told her. “I got 
some White Mice tickets, on the 
chance. Come along. It'll do us both 
good. We'll take a taxi.” 

Against her will, the suggestion 
to take a taxi moved her. This, she 
perfectly knew, they could not af- 
ford. 

“Very well,” she said, pressing her 
hand to her temple, “If you wish 
“” 

She went for her wraps, and he 
looked in the mirror over her desk. 

“If I wish it,” said he. “Listen, 
listen unto that!” 

As they took their seats before the 
rise of the curtain, Teddy was con- 
scious of a striking profile, a white 
shoulder and a mass of brown hair 
in the seat beyond Beth. The next 
moment all these things, so to speak, 
and Beth, had fallen upon each 
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other, as much as time and space 
would allow. 

“Teddy! It’s Molly Brand!” Beth 
said, and presented him, forgetting 
all her aloofness. Teddy, receiving 
the firm hand clasp, felt a long 
curiosity happily satisfied. Molly 
Brand was the name which Beth 
brought over from college days, held 
unforgettably, adored still as she 
had adored it in their girlhood. The 
fact that the name was Molly Morris 
now, Beth eventually recalled. 

“Though, really,” Mrs. Morris 
confided, in the first intermission, “I 
don’t know whether I have a hus- 
band or not, after all. He was to 
have joined me here. I don’t see 
him!” 

“IT have one,” said Beth prettily. 
“What do you think of him?” 

“He is a joy,” said Molly, softly. 
[ should like to tell him so. I will 
-if Phil doesn’t hurry.” 

Phil did not hurry. At the end of 
the play Phil had not come. 

Therefore, as they rose and 
gathered up their belongings, Beth 
was regarding Molly with open com- 
passion. 

“What will. you do?” Beth de- 
manded. 

“Do?” repeated Molly. “We'll pass 
on over to our hotel, if you don’t 
mind. If. he’s there I want him to 
meet you.” 

Molly’s husband was not at the 
hotel, it appeared. In their mail- 
box was a note through which she 
ran rapidly. “Holcomb, our San 
Francisco man,” had arrived in town 
unexpectedly. A hurried meeting 
had been called. Philip Morris had 
no idea when he might get away. He 
was at this telephone number. And 
would she be prepared to leave for 
home at seven in the morning if 
nece ssary? 

“Then you must stay here with 
me,” Molly announced to Beth, 
serenely. “Do. I have everything. 
We'll turn Phil out, and we'll talk 
for hours. How do I know when I'll 
see you again?” 

Teddy Banks saw his wife to the 
elevator, waved her good-night to 
which she responded with a casual 
little nod, and looked away before 
he did. Then he went out on the 
street, feeling amazingly unattached 
ind quite bereft. 

sut as he swung out on the ave- 
nue and the long line of violet-white 
bulbs beckoned to him, he was 
startled to find his spirits unex- 


pectedly soar to the high heavens. A 
sense of relief, of relaxation, of un- 
mistakable freedom caught him up 
and transformed him. No more need 
to beg, to contrive, to explain and 
explain. For an interval he was not 
bound to accept rebuffs, to pretend 
not to heed little stings, to cajole and 
wheedle. He was his own man! 

He strolled down Broadway. A 
cabaret, its recessed entrance leaving 
a place for tables on the street, at- 
tracted him by its excellent music 
and its picturesque singing figures. 
He stopped, watched, went to a 





“If I wish it!” said he. 
“Listen, listen unto that!” 


table, gave his order, and leaned 
back in a perfectly new brand of 
content. 

“Let me see,” he said, “it’s more 
than a year since I did this kind of 
thing, by Jove, and it feels good.” 

~« * * 


“Then what?” Beth asked, deeply 
interested. 

Molly sat against the pillows, with 
Beth in the one easy chair. 

“Then,” Molly went on, “I was 
married. I couldn’t afford a wedding 
—we just got married. You had a veil 
and bridesmaids and presents and a 
reception and supper, I hear. 

“We lived in a flat in a suburb. 
Do you take that in? Not just a sub- 
urb. Not just a flat. We lived in a 
flat in a suburb. My day was from 
the time Phil Morris’ foot touched 
the top step of the stairs at night to 
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the time he stepped off the bottom 
stair in the morning. I didn’t have 
anybody else—I didn’t want anybody 
else. 

“I know—I know!” said Beth, up. 
expectedly. 

“Do you?” Molly said sharply, 
“Well, I hope you don’t. Every wom. 
an that’s like that, I notice, is proud 
of it. She seems to think she’s a suc. 
cess in her immemorial role, if only 
she feels like that. 

“Then, one night, something hap. 
pened. We were sitting in our living. 
room—that was in the second year of 
our marriage. Phil had a book—I re. 
member what it was. It was called 
The New Knowledge. He was deep 
in it, and I was sewing. I finished 
what I was doing, and I got up and 
went over to his chair. I sat on the 
arm of the chair and pulled his head 
back and kissed him. And he kissed 
me, of course. But, Beth, on my 
honor, I saw just as plainly as I ever 
saw anything in my life . . . he 
looked bored. And he leaned away 
from me and said: ‘Molly, listen to 
this thing I’ve just found out: The 
elements are arranged in octaves— 
just like music.’ 

“I went back to my chair, and I 
began to think it over. I thought 
pretty quick—quick enough to under- 
stand what that meant, about the 
octaves. He explained it—with the 
charts and things. And while he 
talked it came to me with a positive 
pang of jealousy that now he was 
looking all eager and ardent, just 
the way he had when we were first 
in love. Only now, it was over a 
book. It dawned on me that I'd been 
acting as if Phil and I were canaries 
in cages. 

“I never can tell you what those 
days were like when I began to try 
to outgrow the canary stage. It 
wasn’t hard, even at first. I didn’t 
stop trying to cook the things he 
liked, or to wear the things he 
wanted me to wear—but I began try- 
ing to find things, in books and in 
people, to take to him and tell him 
about. And it wasn’t long before I 
found myself finding things in books 
and people, not to please Phil, but 
because I myself found joy and in- 
terest in them. Life wasn’t just the 
two or three things I’d been so ri- 
diculously happy in thinking it was. 

“Then the baby came—Ralph. And 
when he was two, Betty came. And 
when they came I began to see that 
Phil and I had all that whole time 
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known mighty little about living. I 
can’t make you believe that, I know. 
But if I could only tell you how— 
when I used to sit with Ralph, plan- 
ning for him, and praying that I'd be 
able to bring him up to play his part 
in the world—I used to look back on 
the days when I made candy and did 
fancy work and waited for Phil to 
come home; or those later days when 
[ was trying to find things to tell him 
that I thought would please him; or 
even the days when I learned a joy 
of my own outside our life together 
-a joy that we could share. 

“After Ralph came, love and life 
and Phil himself began to mean 
something entirely different. When 
Betty came it was even more so. 
We were doing better by that time, 
and we had a little house with a 
garden. Out in the garden, with 
those two babies, and Phil coming 
home—well, I tell you, Beth, I can’t 
dream of any selfish, individual hap- 
piness in the world that is like that 
happiness! Made up of such big 
things—and such little things. All the 
way from sitting awestruck at the 
thought of the living souls in those 
babies, on to the way Betty’s hair 
curled after I'd washed it, and the 
way Ralph wrinkled his nose when 
he laughed. And ail the time, how 
wonderful Phil was to all of us. 

“Then Ralph and Betty died. 
Even yet, I can’t talk about it. Yes 
~in the saine hour. ‘They were rolled 
from the bridge in the automobile. 
Neither of them ever spoke again. 

“Beth, that made life over for me 
for the third time. And it gives me 
much happiness to know this, be- 
cause it seems that Ralph and Betty 
are somehow being kept alive by it. 
It took love and joy and sorrow to 
do it, but at last I feel that I’m a hu- 
man being. Why, Beth, I can’t be 
hateful, I can’t hurt people any 
more. When they hurt, I hurt. I 
know just how.” 


B' rH sat very still. She had meant, 
when Molly was done, to tell 
her own story. At first, as Molly 
talked, she had been reminded of a 
dozen things that she wanted to tell 
her: presents, apartment hunting, 
trouble with maids. Now she sat 
still. 

“Oh, Molly!” she said at last. 
“Molly! I wish I could help!” 

“Not now,” Molly said. “Not any 
more. Truly, I don’t need it now, 
Beth. And do you know, I've got still 


another Phil, now. Not that first 
lover, not that first husband, not the 
father—but a new Phfl.” 

Presently he came. It was, to be 
exact, one o'clock when he tapped at 
the door. 

Phil came in—big and grave and 
slightly gray. Not the very least in 
the world like Teddy Banks. He 
shook Beth’s hand, and seemed not 
at all surprised at the turn which 
things had taken, and that Molly 
was even then packing his bag. 

As Molly packed the bag, Beth 
was watching her with some curiosity. 
Molly had not even asked her hus- 
band why he had not joined her. 
Molly had talked casually of Beth, 
of the evening, of the play, of 
whether he was tired. 

“Sorry you couldn’t get away for 
White Mice,’ she said. “It wasn’t 
bad. It was tough luck wasn’t it, old 
dear—getting tied up like that?” 

“I was sorry not to meet you 
there,” he said only. 

“What train do we take, dear?’ 
Molly asked, dismissing the whole 
subject. 

They must take, he told her, the 
seven o'clock train in the morning, 
as he had feared. He had left the 
call. 

“Hustle straight to bed then,” 
Molly ordered him, and went to him 
and put her hands on his shoulders 
and kisssd him. “You look dog- 
tired,” she said. “No, I’m not tired. 
I can be up with the sparrows. But 
Beth here—”’ 

“Oh,” Beth said, with a curious 
fervor, at which she remembered 
afterward they both smiled, “I'll be 
up with you! I can get up to the 
apartment before Teddy comes 
down!” 


, 


* * * 


It was eight o'clock when Beth let 
herself into the apartment. Teddy 
was in the dining room with a news- 
paper propped against the perco- 
lator. He was not reading, however. 
He was, in fact, waiting for his eggs. 
But he looked most unbelievedly 
alone, most unbelievedly dejected. 

She was across the floor in a sec- 
ond. She locked her hands under his 
chin and laid her face close to his, 
and kissed him with a great tender- 
ness, which moved him as all her 
soft fierceness had never done. 

“Beth!” he cried, and drew her 
down in his arms. “Why, you dar- 
ling!” 

She sat beside him. 
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“Teddy,” she said. “I want to own 
something up—Teddy, I don’t think 
I knew it, but last night J was keep- 
ing that up on purpose.” 

He stared at her. He knew it. He 
thought she had known it. But, good 
heavens, to hear her say so! 


HE went on resolutely. “I had it 
S planned. I was going to keep it 
up till we got back from the theater 
—then I was going to make a rarebit. 
I knew just the way you'd try to 
please me all that time—try to bring 
me the right things, and all that. 
And I was going to let you! 

“I—was—going —to—let—you—win 
-me—over— 

“Teddy, I’ve done it like that 
every time I was cross with you. I’ve 
been tragic on purpose to punish 
you. 

“Beth!” he said. “I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you too—J knew it!” 

“I knew it last night,” he said. 
“I’ve known it every time. I used to 
wonder how long you'd keep it up. 
| wondered that last night. And I’ve 
watched you give in—and thought 
how prettily you did it, and wanted 
to shake you the whole time for 
thinking you were taking me in.” 

She would have broken down and 
laughed then, but he had something 
else to tell her. It came with a rush. 

“And last night,” he owned it, 
“after I'd left you, I felt thankful as 
the deuce that I didn’t have to go on 
with the farce.” 

“I went to a cabaret,” he finished 
doggedly. “I stayed there an hour. I 
—I liked being without you.” 

For a breath she wavered at this. 
Then her eyes came back to his. 

“I should think you would have 
done just that!” she declared. 

He searched her face. And there 
he read the thing which every worth- 
while man longs to see in the face 
of the woman he loves. Comrade- 
ship, understanding, and the simple 
light of reason. 

“Bebs!” he cried out, so that it 
frightened her. “Why, good Lord— 
you act just the way I've wished 
you'd act!” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“And it feels good to act like this, 
Teddy!” she exclaimed. 

She drew herself from his arms 
and stood beside him. 

“Come!” she cried. “The eggs will 
be cold. Oh, Teddy! I believe get- 
ting reasonable is going to be just 
as much fun as falling in love!” 
































































[ae fierce fighting in Flanders, 
France, and on the northern fron- 
tiers of Europe is but the beginning 
of a flame of war which may not 
only burn in Europe, but may also 
spread to the Black Continent. ‘There 
France and England have large pos- 
sessions and investments, as has also 
Italy, which at the time of this writ- 
ing has just declared war on the 
Allies. 

With Italy entering the war on 
Germany’s side, her purpose may be 
to gain complete control of the 
Mediterranean Sea, to extend her 
influence into the Balkan States, 
and to wage war in Africa where 
British and French territories come 
into close contact with the Italian 
colonies. Geographic difficulties and 
strong fortifications would of course 
prevent much fighting from reach- 
ing the frontier of the Alps. 

Libya, one of Italy’s older and 
more productive colonies, borders 
on its western frontier Tunis and 
other French possessions. On_ its 
eastern frontier is Egypt. Ethiopia 
is the heart of East Africa, and is of 
vital importance to Italy. Along the 
northern and western frontiers of 
Ethiopia lies Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
with British Kenya toward the 
south, and on the eastern border 
lie the British and French Somali- 
lands. 

Libya is in a position to receive 
with sufficient facility, across a few 
hundred miles of sea separating it 
from Italy, supplies and military aid. 
Very different is the case of Ethio- 
pia. Because of the war now be- 
tween Italy and the Allies, England 
will hold the key to the Red Sea, 
and thus the recently acquired col- 
ony will be completely cut off from 
Italy. The only means of communi- 
cation will be by radio, and by a 
hazardous attempt of isolated planes 
to pass beyond the range of the 
British anti-aircraft guns. 

For this reason, the Ethiopian ter- 
ritory will be obliged to rely on 
its own resources. It will be un- 
able to count on any assistance from 
Italy to carry on its daily life and 
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to resist a possible revolt of the na- 
tives as well as attacks from the 
enemy on the frontiers. 

That is why the situation of Ethio- 
pia is likely to be of the greatest 
interest, especially as a struggle in 
Europe between Italy and the Allies 
will be closely related to the trend 
of war developments in Africa. An 
Italian defeat in her colonies would 


have profound psychological and. 


military repercussions among the 
people of that country. 


N October 1935, Italy declared 

war on Haile Selassie, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, and on May gth, 1936, 
Mussolini proclaimed that, as Addis 
Ababa had been occupied by the 
Italian Army, the campaign had 
come to a close. At that time, how- 
ever, the conquest of Ethiopia was 
by no means complete. A large part 
of the population living in the inner- 
most regions of the country had 
maintained an anarchic attitude, 
and far into those distant regions 
rebels and their chiefs had disap- 
peared after the campaign to re- 
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organize their forces. It was therefore 
not until the beginning of 1937 that 
the Italian occupation of Ethiopia 
could be called complete. 

Has Italy been able to prepare her 
new colony during the last three 
years in order that it may be able to 
face the event of war? This is what 
the author, who has lived in Ethiopia 
until recently, would like to examine 
in the following article. Since the 
conclusion of Italy’s campaign in 
Ethiopia, little has been said, and yet 
less known, of what has been done in 
that distant country. 

At the time of the outbreak of war 
in Europe, there was a good deal of 
apprehension in the official circles 
of the colonial government in Addis 
Ababa. Had Italy entered into the 
conflict then, Ethiopia would have 
been in a very difficult position. The 
military power of that colony last 
September depended only on the 


troops which were garrisoned in 


Ethiopia during normal times, and 
most of the war material consisted 
of that which had been left over 
from the campaign. Fuel supplies 
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were very low, and the distance from 
the sources of supply, mostly con- 
trolled by the British, made replen- 
jshment difficult. 

The menace of war had surprised 
Ethiopia with only enough of this 
material to carry on the military life 
of the. colony for a. period of time 
which would have covered less than 
ayear. Another important considera- 
tion was the low food supply. Due 
to slow transportation there was only 
enough wheat, at that time, to last 
the white population three months. 
This situation helped to create an 
acute nervous tension. 


ast September Ethiopia was un- 
der severe political pressure. In 
several regions of the country groups 
of armed natives were doing their 
utmost to upset transportation and 
travel These rebels or “schiftas,” 
easily dealt with in times of peace, 
could—under the influence of the 
neighboring colonies of hostile na- 
tions—represent a serious danger in 
wartime, At any rate they could suc- 
ceed in breaking down the resistance 
of troops that would be more useful 
elsewhere. 

These rebels have at times been 
able to unite and to organize groups 
of-armed men numbering anywhere 
from two to three thousand. It is 
their custom always to attack weaker 
units, They will never fight forces 
equal to their own. They attack 
mall, distant villages, stealing all 
they can find and burning that 
which cannot be carried away; or 
they massacre workmen returning 
from their work on the roads, in 
order to steal rifles. They attack 
trucks carrying provisions. When 
they hear of the arrival of the 
colonial police troops (and news of 
this sort travels by chain-lightning 
throughout the hostile highlands) 
these marauders disappear in such 
a rapid, tricky way that the troops 
can find no sign of them. 

_ One of their outstanding leaders 
is Abebe Regai, who at one time 
served as an officer in the army of 
the Negus at Addis Ababa. He is a 
man of good military preparation, 
having in his youth attended the 
French military academy, St. Cyr. 
He has been able to adapt his train- 
ing in a clever way to the effective 
guerilla warfare which in his coun- 
tty, vast and rugged as it is, is the 
traditional manner of fighting. 

Thus, if Italy had entered the 





European conflict last September, 
Ethiopia would have been obliged 
to limit itself to a purely defensive 
position, keeping open the more im- 
portant roads that connect the larger 
cities, yet preparing for a lengthy 
period of hardships. The colonizers 
would have had to barricade them- 
selves within these cities and towns, 
and to evacuate the more exposed 
centers. Lack of fuel would have 
made any sort of communication so 
completely impossible that warfare 
would have been strictly defensive. 

As soon as the menace of war faded 
into a state of neutrality assumed by 
Italy, the pace of things in Ethiopia 
greatly increased. The situation to- 
day is very different from that of 
eight months ago. All activity not 
directed toward energetic prepara- 
tion for war has been stopped. Each 
hour of the days that have since then 
passed has been dedicated to the 
mending of past errors. The threat 
of hostilities was ever in mind. 

Until the outbreak of the war, the 
entire army in Ethiopia was under 
the sole command of General Caval- 
lero, who had been some years ago 
Under Secretary to the Ministry of 
War in Rome. Last September the 
Duke of Aosta, nephew of King 
Victor Emmanuel and Viceroy of 
Ethiopia, issued a special decree by 
which he assumed the entire com- 
mand of the colonial army of Ethio- 
pia, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland. 
The Duke of Aosta is one of the most 
popular members of the Italian royal 
family, and has had much colonial 
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experience in Libya. He formed a 
new military staff with General De- 
Biase and other generals experienced 
in colonial warfare, and began the 
reorganization of the troops, officers, 
and war material. Additional troops 
were sent immediately from Italy, so 
that today the largest army of white 
men in Africa is that of Italian East 
Africa. At the same time food sup- 
plies were sent to Ethiopia, and on 
the air bases throughout that colony 
new planes appeared. Danger was 
recognized as proximate. 


A SURVEY Of the military power 
today in Italian East Africa re- 


veals the following number of men 
in arms: In Ethiopia’s capital, Addis 
Ababa, a division is garrisoned, 
which is called the “Grenatieri di 
Savoia.” It includes three infantry 
regiments, one artillery regiment 
with portable cannons 75/13, anti- 
aircraft guns and anti-tank guns; 
one cavalry regiment formed by 
three mounted squadrons and one 
of armored cars, one battalion of 
Alpinists, and one of “Bersagliert” 
(the latter are the characteristic 
Italian speed troops). Thus there 
are in Addis Ababa about 20,000 
soldiers of the regular troops. 
Italian East Africa is divided into 
five regions, and their capitals are 
Harar, Gimma, Gondar, Asmara 
(Eritrea), Mogadiscio (Italian Soma- 
liland) . In each of these capitals are 
garrisoned one or two infantry bat- 
talions—a sum total of about 10,000 
men. Throughout the territory in 


Eyes on the desert—an Italian fort near the frontier of French Somaliland. 
Here preparations have been made for a probable attack by the Allies 













The Duke of Aosta inspecting an improvised air base in Ethiopia. Since last September, 
the Duke has been in sole command of the colonial army 


small fortifications and outposts on 
the frontiers there are 22 battalions 
of blackshirts—consisting of about 
20,000 men—who have volunteered 
for ten years of colonial military 
service. There is also an organiza- 
tion of military workers. In time of 
peace they build roads, government 
buildings, bridges, and forts. As they 
are under military discipline, they 
can be changed from workers into 
soldiers in one hour’s time. These 
men—about 25,000 in all—are divided 
in the Roman style into five legions. 
Each legion is formed of from three 
to seven battalions. 


Stes are the pioneer “coor- 
ti” —about 3,000 veterans of the 
Ethiopian’ campaign who received 
land from the government in com- 
pensation for their services. Although 
these men for the moment are till- 
ing the soil, they are still armed. 
Besides this army, a general mobili- 
zation in Italian East Africa would 
add to the regular troops another 
80,000 men now employed in civil 
work throughout the colonies. A 
rapid calculation would show that 
in the event of war Colonial Italy 
could put together an army of 160,- 
ooo white men. 

Now for a survey of an alternative 
army. Over 500 battalions could be 
mobilized throughout Italian East 
\frica, and war has a strange fas- 
cination for these natives. Are they 
to be trusted? The Eritreans and the 
Somalis, having served under the 
Italian flag for many years, are faith- 


ful, but there is a strong doubt as 
to just what extent the Ethiopian 
warriors can be counted on. If the 
war is one of aggressive action, if 
these hordes have a chance to loose 
their marauding instincts and find 
easy victories, they can be counted 
on. If, on the other hand, the colo- 
nial government takes a purely de- 
fensive standpoint, they will become 
a turbulent, restless mass. 

In order to curb the possibilities 
of rebellion among the natives dur- 
ing the last few months, Italy, who 
had until recently used force against 
the rebels, came to peace terms with 
Abebe Regai. After a lengthy confab 
with General Nasi, Abebe Regai was 
persuaded, by means of money, to 
cease his guerilla warfare, and to 
train his men to serve under the 
Italian flag. Instead of the execution 
which had been threatening him for 
the last three years, he is now dec- 
orated and wealthy. But when the 
time comes, will he keep his word? 

The problem of low food sup- 
plies that worried the officials in Ad- 
dis Ababa last September has been 
tackled in the two following ways: 
First, large quantities of food sup- 
plies have been sent from Italy in 
order to store up as much as pos- 
sible. Secondly, the colonizers are 
doing their utmost to obtain a-maxi- 
mum of local production. Ethiopia, 
for too long a time, depended on 
the supplies sent down from Italy. 
Since last September the colonizers 
realizing the necessity of being ready 
to face a complete isolation from 


THE +f Sic 


Italy, have started extensive cultiyy 
tion of the land. 

The Ethiopians themselves live ¢y 
a sort of local grain, which they ql 
“dura,” from which they make their 
bread, “burgutta.” The large whit 
population of Ethiopia is being pro. 
vided for by the cultivation of whey 
and potatoes, both of which grow 
with rapidity and success in the high 
plateau lands of that colony. Milk 
have also been recently built, and 
near Addis Ababa a spaghetti factor 
is now busily working. ' 

Recently the work which had been 
slowly proceeding on the Hawash 
River, which flows near Addis Aba. 
ba, has been finished in order to 
furnish electric energy to that city 
and the small centers along the road 
to Dire Daua. 

Last September, however, five ma 
jor asphalt roads leading from Addis 
Ababa to the other capitals of Ital. 
ian East Africa were completed. 
These and other minor roads 
throughout Ethiopia today allow for 
the rapid transportation of troops 
and provisions. 

In order to obtain a certain 
amount of control of the Red Sea, 
and also to be in a position to attack 
French and British naval bases on 
the Red Sea, Italy has sent a part 
of her fleet to the port of Massaua. 
Besides the regular fleet that had 
since the Ethiopian campaign been 
guarding the coast around the port 
of Massaua, Italy sent there a small 
squadron of battle cruisers, two 
fleets of torpedo-boats, and about a 
dozen submarines. Besides being a 
base for hydroplanes, there is also a 
strong defense of coast artillery, for 
the port of Massaua is of vital im- 
portance to the Italian colonies. 


ew with this military organiza 
zation, the government in Ad 
dis Ababa began to concentrate on 
Ethiopia’s air force, which is an in- 
portant factor in colonial warfare, 
where distances are so enormous. 
During the Ethiopian campaign 
there was little use for pursuit planes, 
for the natives had none. About a 
half a dozen squadrons of pursuit 
planes of the latest type produced in 
Italy have been flown over the 
boundary line that leads to Ethiopia. 
The bombers, left there after the 
campaign, are “Capronis” whose 
speed and power have since then 
been surpassed. There are today 
about two hundred military planes 
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in Ethiopia, and about thirty planes 
pelonging to the civil air line. ‘The 
latter are “Savoia Marchettis.” They 
could be used in the event of war for 
oop transportation, or they could 
ie transformed into bombers. 

In Africa, one of the first clashes 
petween Italy and the Allies in the 
went of war may be against Dji- 
pouti and the frontier of British 
maliland, which are completely 
grounded by Italian territory. 
Will British Somaliland offer a 
ound resistance to an eventual at- 
tack? It is held by only a few troops 
fom India and a small number of 
British officers, yet has a natural de- 
fse in its rugged territory. It 
would be very useful to Italy, for 
once in British Somaliland the Ital- 
ins would be opposite the well- 
fortified port of Aden. This port 
controls the eastern entrance to the 
Red Sea, is a splendid air base, and 
js of great strategic importance to 
England. 


T is, however, in an attack against 

French Somaliland that the 
Italian troops would meet with 
heavy resistance. Since Mussolini's 
attempt at negotiations with France 
oer a year ago for the control of 
Djibouti, France began to reinforce 
her faraway colony. She sent to Dji- 
bouti twelve battalions of her 
famous Senegalese troops, about 
thirty pursuit planes, twenty-two 
bombers, and about eighty armored 
cars as well as a good deal of ar- 
tillery. She also sent to the port of 
Djibouti two destroyers, one cruiser, 
and other lighter warships. The 
French also began to fortify the de- 
fenses along the frontier, and they 
mined the territory from Djibouti 
to the frontier village, Ali Sabiet, in 
order to blow up the railroad and 
the road in case of necessity. French 
Somaliland is in a good position for 
self-defense. 

However, given the superior num- 
ber of men, it might not be a diffi- 
cult task for Italy to succeed in oc- 
cupying that colony, for Djibouti too 
will be comparatively isolated, and 
this opening into the Red Sea has 
been one of Mussolini’s dreams for 
along time. Whatever the result, it 
may likely be one of the first turns 
that the conflict between France and 
Italy will take in Africa. 

Two other important Italian East 
African frontiers are Kenya and 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The first 





covers extensive territories yet unex- 
plored and hostile. It is the region of 
the great lakes that run vertically 
through East Africa, and will prob- 
ably see little else but occasional 
skirmishes between scouting expe- 
ditions. 

It is along the Anglo-Egyptian 
frontier that the conflict will be 
acute, for to the right of the Nile 
region there are two important Ital- 
ian centers—Gondar near Lake Tana 
—and Asmara. On the other side of 
the Nile is Khartoum. A British at- 
tack, starting from Kassala and di- 
rected toward Asmara, capital of 
Eritrea, would be disastrous to Italy, 
and would menace her Eritrean col- 
ony and the important port of Mas- 
saua. On the other hand, should 
Italy succeed in invading the Anglo- 
Egyptian territory, Khartoum with 
its splendid airport would give the 
Italians a chance to work up the 
Nile and to threaten the entire Egyp- 
tian Empire, for it could be simul- 
taneously attacked by troops from 
the Libyan frontier. 

In fact, official circles in Egypt 
have followed with a certain amount 
of apprehension the recent trip of 
Marshal Balbo, governor of Libya, 
from that colony to Addis Ababa, 
and the trip of the Duke of Aosta 
from Ethiopia to Tripoli. These two 
trips were made by plane, thus pass- 
ing over the regions that might be 
in the near future war zones. Yet it 
is not only now that Italy is meditat- 
ing the possibility of war along the 
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Egyptian-Eritrean frontier. During 
the spring of last year, while travel- 
ing between Tessenei and Om Hager, 
I had more than one occasion to see 
Marshal Balbo, who passed about 
two weeks on the territory of the 
frontier on the pretext of big game 
hunting. He had as his guest at the 
time one of Germany’s outstanding 
officers. 

Consequently it is in this torrid 
region, at the source of the Nile, in 
the valleys of this sacred river, and 
on the vast surrounding deserts, that 
a colonial war between Italy and the 
British Empire may be fought, and 
it is on this territory that the mili- 
tary experts of the two colonies are 
concentrating their attention. 

The colonies of France, England, 
and Italy give each of these coun- 
tries grave concern. While the ma- 
jor battle «f France is being waged, 
at this writing, the spread of the 
war in Africa may involve compli- 
cations which will change the whole 
scene. 

Troops which have been inactive 
will now clash in battle. The results 
of their struggle will serve to tie 
up or to release new supplies and 
reinforcements for one side or the 
other. So it is not alone the outcome 
of this localized African battle scene 
that will count. Far greater stakes 
are involved. For this reason the 
eyes of the world will turn to the 
Dark Continent. Bombers—precur- 
sors of the troops—are already visit- 
ing each other’s principal cities. 
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A delivery truck run by real horsepower. Economy of gasoline 
has been necessary in Ethiopia since the outbreak of the war 





To Mrs. Henry Babbitt 


of Cornstalk, Iowa 


Dear SUE: 


So you are coming to live in New 
York! You don’t sound a bit happy 
about it, but “welcome,” anyway. 
\fter I'd read your letter, the old 
ego was completely deflated. “It’s 
been lovely,”” you wrote, “to see you 
when we've been in New York for 
the annual canners’ convention—but 
living there in the same city with 
you is going to be an entirely dif- 
ferent matter.” You were always 
frank, Sue. It’s been one of the great 
comforts about you, from convent 
days onward. I gather, with some 
reassurance, that it isn’t so much 
that something’s wrong with me, as 
that something’s wrong with New 
York. 

New York “terrifies” you. It’s so 
“big and cold”; so devoid of any 
sentiment; an “inhuman colossus,” 
stifling to the spirit. It has for- 
gotten the simple things, the real 
things. It has no time for nature or 
srowing things or-animals. It knows 
nothing intimate or small or hu- 
man. It’s so hard-boiled that you 
can’t get through the shell. You'll 
be “lost” in it. 

No one will be the slightest bit 
interested in you or your concerns. 
No one will speak to you unless 
you've been formally introduced. 
There’s no gallantry here. The 
tradespeople won’t care a_ thing 
about your personal welfare—only 
ibout what you can pay them. 
You're going to miss Bosworth’s 
General Store, with the stove and 
the kittens, and the general discus- 






sion of everything from measles to 
the European war. You'd much 
rather remain forever one of the 
hicks living on the Styx. You like 
being a hick. You like Henry be- 
cause he’s a hick. He won't be a 
hick any more, after he’s lived in 
New York... . 

Of course, Sue darling, you're 
completely cockeyed. You've got 
New York all wrong. This is the 
silliest sentimental city that ever 
was. Hick town for hick town, I'll 
put it up against Cornstalk any day 
in the week. Only of course you 
couldn’t be expected to see it that 
way, viewed annually for five days 
from the windows of your Waldorf- 
Astoria room during canners’ week. 
It’s the canners who give New York 
what sophistication it has—not the 
New Yorkers. It’s you people, bred 
on that healthy prairie air, who can 
stay up all night for a week, see 


Decorations by 
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every show in town, take in every 
night club. We frail little city 
people can’t take it; neither our 
constitutions nor our pocketbooks. 
You need to lose some of your jaded 
sophistication. Come and lose it in 
New York! You'll be a simpler, bet 
ter person. Come and get back to 
first principles in the biggest hick 
town in America. 

No one will speak to you unles 
you’ve been formally introduced? 
No one will care if you're sick or 
in trouble? 

Listen, Sue; a woman I know 
here has a job in an important of 
ice near a place where they've been 
excavating for a new subway. Every 
day on her way to work, she has to 
pass great open trenches where men 
are digging. About a month ago her 
feet became affected with a painful 
ailment which made walking e& 
tremely difficult. After a few expen- 
sive mornings with taxis, she de- 
cided to resume her daily journey 
by bus, which required her to limp 
her way slowly to the office down a 
half-block of torn-up street. On the 
third morning, absorbed in her own 
thoughts, she was suddenly startled 
out of her wits by a hoarse voice 
smiting her in the very ankles. Ris 
ing out of the depths, it asked so 
licitously: 

“And how are the feet today, 
Miss?” 

She jumped (which didn’t help 
the pain any) and then looked down 
into a kindly, grimy face peering up 
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aher. “I been watchin’ you every 
day,” it said. “Gee, it must be awful 
painful! Did’ja ever try Epsom Salts 
on ‘em?” 

It was'at once as though they had 
known éach other all their lives. 
yet they, had never been formally 
imtroduced. 

You'll miss the waving fields of 
orm about you out there, which 
sipply the contents for the noble 
ans of Henry’s factory? No one 
here cares about green, growing 
things? You should have been here 
lat summer. There was a cornstalk 
gowing right on Fifth Avenue; 
growing and being nurtured too, in 
front of the marble facade of a 
house, one of several still known as 
‘millionaires’ row.” IT'll bet you 
haven’t a cornstalk growing right at 
your front door out in Iowa. You’re 
00 sophisticated for that. But there 
it was, its roots firm in the small 
geen plot which flanked those 
marble steps, gloriously tall and 
graceful in the summer breeze, nod- 


ding its silken head with ear al- 


most ripe enough to pick! The New 
York hicks, of whom I’m proud to 
be one, used to stop and gaze, open- 
mouthed. It wasn’t the 


owner’s fault that he didn’t QD» 


Would Henry have had the nerve 
to do that at a funeral out in Corn- 
stalk? 

New York has no gallantry? Have 
you ever talked to one of our Irish- 
American policemen? The daughter 
of a friend of mine was home from 
boarding school for the Easter holi- 
days. She wanted to get on a cross- 
town bus, but was uncertain where 
it would stop to take on passengers. 
So she approached the handsome 
policeman in the center of the street. 

“Officer, will you please tell me 
on which side of the street the bus 
will stop?” 

“Sure, Miss,” he replied with roll- 
ing brogue and merry eye, “it will 
stop on any side, for a good-looking 
girl like you!” And he peremptorily 
waved the bus to a standstill. His 
may not have been the language of 
Sir Galahad, but it was the spirit. 

You write that you'll never be 
able to pray in all the din and 
clatter. Well, the city may not pos- 
sess exactly a monastic quiet, but 
you'll probably learn in time, as a 
pious friend has learned, to keep 
your rosary in your hand-bag and 
surreptitiously finger the beads each 
Be Py 


we Wie 


Muy 
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As for horses, most of New York 
is horse-mad. Not that perhaps two 
per cent of the city ever mounts into 
a saddle. But there’s a horse, for in- 
stance, who plays around the 
crowded “roarin’ forties” (a section 
of town alleged to be “hard-boiled”’) 
over whom the crowds go absolutely 
silly. He belongs to the Police De- 
partment, is ridden by one of the 
mounted force, and is adored by all, 
from his master to the passing 
banker, the strolling actor, the trip- 
ping débutante, and the loitering 
messenger-boy. I myself went over 
to him, heart and soul, from the 
moment I saw him. Now I go several 
blocks out of the way to find him. 
Scurrying New Yorkers, who wouldn’t 
be stopped in their tracks by their 
best friends, will stop for “Ginger” 
any day in the week and spend ten 
minutes at the curb talking to him. 
Ginger and his master know this 
and have a lovely time playing on 
the weakness of the multitude. 

His master will often leave him 
to wait quietly at the curb, and 
amid all the trucks thundering by, 
to take what Heaven sends him. 
Ginger has too much character and 

intelligence to require a 
hitching-post. Usually, he 





have a field of them. It was 
only that there wasn’t room. 
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But the urge was there. 


eA come by his charm, may 





Rus in urbe. Who knows? 





Some day we may all be 
singing: ““Way down Yon- 
der in the Cornfield on 
Fifth Avenue.” 

New Yorkers are ashamed 
to show sentiment, if they 


have any—which you 
doubt? Hearken to this 
little tale, also of Fifth 


Avenue. One day, walking 
up the street, I noticed a 
funeral cortége halted in 


hurry to buy “‘a few sugar- 
lumps for that perfectly 
sweet horse outside.” In no 
time at all, Ginger has his 
two front feet planted on 
the sidewalk, accepting all 
the pats and strokes of an 
audience whose devotion 
was never excelled by that 
of any movie star. He flirts 
with everyone. But what 
really puzzles me is how he 
ever escapes being sick, 





front of a dignified old 
mansion. A wreath of 
white flowers hung at one side of the 
portal. Just as I approached, the door 
opened and a gentleman stepped out 
~a typical “old-style” New Yorker, 
dad in impeccable formal clothes— 
spats, striped trousers, morning coat. 
He paused a moment on the door-sill, 
and then, indifferent to the curious 
passersby, turned and picked a small 
white flower from the wreath. He 
drew out his wallet, carefully pressed 
the flower within it, and restored 
it to his pocket before slowly de- 
scending the steps... . 








day as you go bumping and hurtling 
along on top of a Fifth Avenue bus. 

We have no time for nature and 
animals? It’s plain that you never 
walked through Central Park—fairly 
peppered with people who are reg- 
ular “‘nuts” about animals. We have 
bird-nuts and squirrel-nuts and 
pigeon-nuts, while the dog and cat 
nuts are legion. The way those wise 
birds and scheming squirrels exploit 
them would be a scandal if it didn’t 
give the nuts such sheer, wholesome 
pleasure. 


considering the mixed diet 
of sweets, apples, and chew- 
ing gum he daily enjoys. Ginger 
recognizes his friends. He is a sal 
New York horse and won’t turn a 
hair at a screaming fire engine, or 
flicker an eyelash at a_back-firing 
truck. He is certainly “hard-boiled” 
in that sense. But sentimental? You 
should see how he looks at you! 
Down in the same west-side sec- 
tion one day I saw a crowd gathered, 
and like all the other “local yokels,” 
went over to investigate. There, en- 
circled by a sympathetic mob, was 
a half-starved kitten ravenously lap- 
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ping up a bowl of milk tendered it 
by the solicitous Greek who keeps 
the corner soft-drink stand. In five 
minutes, at least six voices had 
arisen from the crowd: “I'll take 
him home, if you don’t want him!” 
But the Greek resolutely shook his 
head. 

“He come to me,” he said dog- 
gedly (even though he was referring 
to a cat) “and he stay with me,” he 
declared, pouring more milk into 
the saucer. 

You’ve heard that New York doc- 
tors are coldly professional, caring 
only about money and success? My 
dentist happens to have an office 
whose eleventh-story windows are 
almost opposite the beautiful spires 
of the Cathedral on Fifth Avenue. 
You should know that there is a 
regular religious “order” of Ca- 
thedral pigeons, although (one 
would guess) neither monastic nor 
celibate. The first day I was in the 
dentist’s chair there was a commo- 
tion on the window sill, and I 
looked out to see five pigeons 
crowded upon it. They were literal- 
ly knocking at the windowpane. 

“Excuse me a moment,” said the 
dentist, dropping his drill. ““They’ve 
come for their breakfast, and I can’t 
disappoint them.” He took a cupful 
of grain from a shelf, opened the 
window, and distributed it along 
the sill. Two of the pigeons fluttered 
to his wrist and ate out of his hand. 
That over, he closed the window 
and resumed the drill, whistling 
charmingly the while. It was Tschai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony—over my 
second molar. 

No one here is interested in any- 
one else’s concerns? You’ll miss the 
kindly gossip of Cornstalk? You may 
remember Ann Gilbert who was at 
school with us. I saw her the other 
day and she told me that she was 
walking down Park Avenue one 
Sunday not long ago, with a man 
who has been a good friend for 
years, but in whom she hasn’t the 
slightest romantic interest. He’s a 
rather dramatic person, and sud- 
denly he stopped, grabbed her arm, 
and pointed upward to the fourth 
floor of a certain apartment build- 
ing. 

“There,” he exclaimed, “is the 
place where once I was almost 
burned to death!” 

Followed a graphic description of 
a dangerous fire in the dead of night 
many years ago, of a hair’s-breadth 


escape, as he continued to gesticulate 
upward toward the narrow cornice 
to which he had clung until rescued 
by firemen. Ann was thrilled by the 
account, and so absorbed that she 
was totally unconscious of having 
paused opposite the windows of a 
woman who knows them both. Later 
she learned that not two minutes 
after they had passed on down the 
street, this woman had rushed to her 
telephone and called up a mutual 
friend. She announced breathlessly: 

“Ann has just passed down the 
street with Roger. I know it was 
Ann, from the pink feather in her 
hat. And of course Roger’s so tall 
you’d know him from any window. 
I’m sure they’re engaged. They 
looked that way, arm in arm, and 
talking so intently. They must be 
going to be married soon, for I saw 
them looking at an apartment 
across the street. They were terribly 
interested in it. I expect we'll have 
them for neighbors before long. 
Watch the papers for the announce- 
ment!” 

As for missing Bosworth’s General 
Store and the kittens and the stove, 
you don’t realize that each small 
neighborhood in this village is a 
little hick town all by itself. The 
dwellers on upper Fifth and Park 
Avenues patronize the small mer- 
chants whose vegetable, delicatessen, 
meat, and tailor shops are strung 
along Madison and Lexington Ave- 
nues. Many of these are operated 
by hard-working, humble Jewish 
merchants who come, in time, to 
take an actual paternal interest in 
the clients they serve. My mother, 
silvery-voiced and silvery-haired, de- 
pends even more upon “Izzy,” the 
grocer, and “Abie,” the fish-mer- 
chant, than upon certain members 
of the family. It is Abie who never 
allows her to forget a fast day. He 
keeps a Church calendar right over 


NEXT MONTH 


CONSIDERABLE interest was 
aroused by the article in our April issue 
“What Sells Best Sellers?” by Father 
John S. Kennedy. 


NEXT MONTH Father Kennedy 
will discuss another aspect of this 
peculiarly American phenomenon. 
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his telephone, on which the fast. 
days are marked with fat, red fishes, 
and he never fails to telephone her 
on the appropriate dates. 

“It’s a fast day, Mrs. Valker. You 
forget, yes? How about a little 
mackerel, yes?” 

No saintly confessor was ever 
more meticulous about days of fast 
and abstinence than Abie. 

After sixteen years of trading 
with Izzy, the grocer, my mother is 
devoted to him. The truth is, she 
couldn’t exist without him. He 
modestly claims to be only a small, 
uptown grocer, but he willingly 
procures anything for his customers, 
from a spool of thread at Wool- 
worth’s to a watch at Tiffany’s. He, 
on the other hand, never addresses 
her as anything but “Mrs. Valker, 
darlink.” (“Your mudder,” he has 
often said to me, “is a real darlink.” 
The admiration is reciprocated.) 

Around Izzy’s counter, stocked 
with groceries, daily gather dignified 
grande dames with their morning 
orders (one, a widow of a former 
President of the United States 
whose ordering used to be done 
from the White House). Into his 
sympathetic ears are poured house- 
hold confidences; even _ political 
opinion and family news. And to 
each other: 

“My dear, where did you get that 
smart hat? .. . Tommy’s come down 
with the measles, so Jimmy won't 
see him in the Park this afternoon. 
. . . Flagstad was magnificent last 
night . . .” etc. 

Come and be really simple in 
New York, Sue! Come and live here 
awhile and know what it is to be 
actually “green” about the newest 
night club; to depend totally upon 
your out-of-town friends, — those 
sophisticates, for information on 
“the best places to dine.” And after 
you’ve lived here a few months, at 
last you’ll understand why, when in 
the past you have suddenly tele- 
phoned from the Waldorf that you 
and Henry were here again for the 
canners’ convention, my welcoming 
voice has seemed a bit weak. Not 
that I haven’t loved you. Only that 
I’ve wondered when on earth there 
would be time to see you! For on 
the human side, New York only dif- 
fers from Cornstalk in this: it’s 
busier. 

But come, and learn that the big- 
gest hicks and the largest Styx are 
right here in old Manhattan! 
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Benedict XV: Pope of Peace 


The Reign of Pope Benedict XV Marked the Beginning of a New Era in the History 
of the Church. Even Present-Day Vatican Policy is Directed by Men Whom He Chose 


AurnoucH the reign of Bene- 
dict XV lasted only from September 
igig until the end of January 1921, 
and although he was scarcely known 
outside Italy when he was elected 
Pope, his pontificate marked a turn- 
ing point in the whole history of 
the Church, and his influence has 
affected its development ever since. 
The policy of the Vatican since his 
death has been directed by those 
whom he chose for great responsi- 
bilities, and they have shown them- 
slves to be his faithful disciples. 

Two days after his coronation on 
September 6, at that strangely se- 
duded ceremony in the 
mall Sistine Chapel, 
where so few nations were 
then represented in the 
diplomatic corps accred- 
ited to the Holy See, he 
had issued his first appeal 
for a cessation of the war. 
Within less than two 
months he had renewed 
that appeal more in- 
sistently in his first en- 
cyclical. And _ before 
Christmas he had already 
obtained an agreement by 
which prisoners who were 
incapacitated from fur- 
ther war service were to 
be exchanged and _ sent 
home. 

But although even the 
British Government had 
been so much impressed 
by discovering how im- 
portant was the Vatican’s 
influence in wartime that 
it had in December ap- 
pointed a resident minis- 
ter to the Holy See, the 
Allied countries were bit- 
terly disappointed by the 
Pope’s refusal to issue 
any formal condemnation 
of Germany’s_ violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality. 
It was soon recognized 
that the Pope intended to 
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exert his full influence while the 
war lasted, and there was all the 
more demand therefore from the 
Allies that he should assert his 
“moral” authority by denouncing 
injustice and brutality. 

Benedict XV had to decide firmly 
at the outset of the war what atti- 
tude he would adopt in regard to 
all such questions. If he refrained 
from condemning the wanton in- 
vasion and conquest of a neutral 
country, he would inevitably be ac- 
cused of moral cowardice and of 
favoring the Central Powers. The 
issue became especially acute be- 
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Keystone Photo 
Pope Benedict XV, who occupied the chair of Peter dur- 
ing the World War and the years immediately after 


cause Cardinal Mercier confronted 
the German occupation with superb 
courage, insisting upon his right to 
address his people freely as their 
bishop and to direct his clergy as he 
saw fit. At the same time he drew 
attention to the devastation of his 


cathedral at Malines and of his 
university at Louvain. 
Yet Benedict deliberately ab- 


stained from any public condemna- 
tion, in spite of bitter criticism in 
all the Allied countries. He had 
decided that the Holy See could not 
assume the role of judge in such a war. 
If he condemned any one injustice 
he must condemn every 
other, and there were 
many occasions while the 
war progressed which 
would have called for 
condemnation. Even in 
regard to Belgium the 
Germans alleged that the 
Belgians had acted in an 
unneutral manner before 
war began, and he had 
no means of verifying the 
facts. From Austria also 
there had come similar 
urgent demands for a 
denunciation of the Rus- 
sian Army’s atrocities 
when they- invaded Ga- 
licia. 

Benedict XV made his 
position quite clear in 
January 1915, in an al- 
locution to the Cardinals. 
He declared once and for 
all that it was “not law- 
ful on any plea whatever 
to offend justice,” and he 
openly condemned every 
act of injustice by what- 
ever side it had been com- 
mitted. There had been 
invasions by both sides, 
and he pleaded that there 
should be no unnecessary 
devastation and __ that 
religious rights and sacred 
places should be partic- 
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ularly safeguarded. But as Pope he 
insisted that he must “remain per- 
fectly impartial” and must be equal- 
ly solicitous for the Catholics in 
every belligerent country. 

In the meantime he ordered special 
prayers for peace in all countries. 
He had issued a pontifical decree 
concerning prisoners which ordered 
all bishops to appoint properly 
qualified chaplains to attend them, 
to see that they were kept in touch 
with their families and to write let- 
ters for them if they were unable to 
write. He had sent donations for the 
relief of distress caused by the war, 
ind he had asked for collections and 
ippeals in all churches for such 
relief. 

But it was chiefly through dip- 
lomatic and ecclesiastical channels 
that he strove for that mitigation of 
sufferings to which he devoted so 
much attention. Through the car- 
dinals and bishops in the warring 
countries, as well as through the reg- 
ular diplomatic agents, he obtained 
many important concessions. Priests, 
for instance, were to be treated as 
ficers when they became prisoners 
of war. Army chaplains were mul- 
tiplied. Before long, at his instiga- 
civilian prisoners were ex- 
changed as well as disabled soldiers. 

These works of mercy were fos- 
tered and promoted not only as acts 
of Christian charity but for a wider 
purpose. He explained this openly 
in a reply to an address from the 
German bishops in 1916 when he 
expressed his gratitude for the 
solicitude of the bishops and the 
generosity of the German Catholics. 
sut the greatest duty of charity, he 
insisted, was “to strive unanimously 
to unite in the bonds of brotherhood 
the peoples whom the war has divided 
so that hatred shall not be inflamed 
but rather gradually be extinguished 
by mutual works of mercy.” By such 
means the way to peace and recon- 
ciliation would be prepared, and it 
would be all the more secure be- 
cause it would have been rooted in 
men’s hearts. 

On the issues for which both sides 
were fighting the Pope refused to ex- 
press any judgment so long as it 
lasted. The Germans claimed then, 
just as they claim today, that they 
were fighting a war of self-defense 
igainst deliberate encirclement by 
the Allies. The latter, on the con- 
trary, claimed, just as they are claim- 
ing today, that they had no hostile 


tion, 


intentions against Germany but 
were driven to war in resistance to 
unprovoked aggression, and that 
they would not cease fighting until 
the sanctity of treaties had been re- 
established in Europe. But Bene- 
dict’s attitude from the outset was 
that such issues could never be 
decided by war, and that it must be 
stopped as soon as possible so that 
differences could be honorably set- 
tled by conference. 

In that sense, and far more than 
most people realize even now, Bene- 
dict’s attitude toward the last war 
was fundamentally pacifist. He never 
condemned either side, and he cer- 
tainly never condemned armed re- 
sistance to military invasion. But he 
denounced the whole war as a sense- 
less and unchristian massacre and 
devastation, and he showed a _ pro- 
found practical foresight in insisting 
that even military victory would not 
restore real peace, and that it would 
never compensate for the appalling 
ruin that it caused. 

His appeals for peace were not 
merely the common sense of urging 
that bloodshed and _ destruction 
should cease. His plea was always 
on the Christian ground that it was 
a “fratricidal strife’ between “broth- 
ers whose Father is in heaven.” He 
emphasized that plea within the 
first few months when he proposed 
an armistice for the Christmas festi- 
val; but it was refused on the in- 
sistence of the French General Staff, 
who would allow no cessation of hos- 
tilities while German armies occu- 
pied French soil. In his address to 
the Cardinals on Christmas Eve he 
referred sadly to the failure of his 
attempt, but announced that he was 
not disheartened and that he would 
“put forth every effort to hasten the 
end of this unparalleled scourge.” 


HE courage of his appeals for 

peace was shown more clearly 
when Italy decided to enter the wat 
in May 1915. He had used all his 
influence to prevent Italy from be- 
coming involved, and he had ap- 
pealed to the Emperor of Austria to 
meet the demands of Italy for con- 
cessions concerning Trieste and the 
Trentino, but without success. As 
the “prisoner of the Vatican” he en- 
joyed only such immunity as the 
Italian Government allowed, and 
the diplomats accredited to the Holy 
See by the Central Powers were un- 
able to stay in Rome and had to 
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conduct their diplomatic busines 
from across the Swiss frontier. 

He had realized already that the 
whole future of Christian civiliza. 
tion in Europe was at stake, and 
that prospect opened up a vista of 
unprecedented problems for the 
Church. He pleaded openly now for 
“an exchange of views whether di. 
rectly or indirectly” to discover the 
basis upon which peace must sooner 
or later be made. “Remember that 
nations do not die,” he urged. If 
they were humbled or oppressed 
they would prepare for a renewal 
of war and “hand on from genera. 
tion to generation a mournful heri. 
tage of hatred and revenge.” 

He had already begun to take 
steps toward promoting such ex. 
changes of views. Through Cardinal 
Gibbons he conveyed to President 
Wilson his desire that some attempt 
at mediation should be made by the 
United States, as the most powerful 
and most disinterested of the neu. 
trals. Wilson shared his hopes, but 
no sign could be found of any will 
ingness to accept any offer of media 
tion. The German armies were con 
tinuously victorious. They overran 
in turn Belgium, Serbia, and Ru 
mania, and by the beginning of 1917 
war weariness was spreading rapidly 
in France as well as in Italy. But the 
Allies could not discuss peace with 
out being prepared to acquiesce in 
defeat at appalling cost. 

Three years of war had brought 
Europe to the verge of bankruptcy 
and starvation when a new situation 
arose in the late spring of 1917 
which prompted Benedict to make a 
supreme attempt to bring about 
peace negotiations. Two momentous 
developments had transformed the 
whole situation, with incalculable 
possibilities. The czardom had been 
overthrown by a socialist revolution 
which made Kerensky Prime Min- 
ister. The new regime was deter- 
mined to prosecute the war with re- 
newed fervor but was incapable of 
holding together the vast system 
which had for centuries depended 
upon the czars. Germany’s victories 
during the previous year had shat- 
tered the military strength of Russia, 
and there was every likelihood that 
the Germans could soon transfer im- 
mense armies from the eastern front 
to the west and there deliver blows 
more devastating than the war had 
yet seen. 

But almost at the same time the 
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Allies had received an immense re- 
inforcement of their hopes by the 
entry of the United States into the 
war on their side. It would take time 
before American troops could arrive 
in any considerable numbers in Eu- 
rope, and if peace were not made 
during the year there was every pros- 
pect of an overwhelming German 
onslaught in 1918, which would 
cause more terrible destruction and 
bloodshed than all the previous 
three years. 

It had been Benedict’s hope for 
several years that, after he had pre- 
pared the ground for peace negotia- 
tions through diplomatic channels 
in Europe, the initiative in calling 
for a peace conference would be 
taken by the American President. 
But America’s intervention as a 
belligerent ruined that hope. There 
was now no alternative to a direct 
intervention by the Pope himself. If 
he failed, he would have played his 
last card, but there was at least some 
possibility of success. 

To approach the Allies when they 
had been overwhelmed and invaded 
on both frontiers would have been 
hopeless, unless he could first pro- 
duce definite pledges by Germany 
that the occupied areas would be re- 
linquished. Accordingly his first ap- 
proaches were made in all secrecy 
to the Central Powers. The old Em- 
peror of Austria had died and 
his successor, the young Emperor 
Charles, had shown plainly that he 
desired an early and moderate peace. 
Encouraged by his attitude, the 
Pope appointed Monsignor Eugenio 
Pacelli as the new Nuncio to Ba- 
varia in the spring of 1917 and in- 
structed him to proceed at once to 
Berlin and there ascertain from 
Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg and 
from the Kaiser whether Germany 
was ready to evacuate Belgium as a 
first step toward peace. 

Msgr. Pacelli’s interviews were 
more successful than could have 
been hoped. Bethmann-Hollweg ex- 
pressed his personal opinion that 
Belgium would be relinquished, if 
there were assurances that she would 
not pass under the domination of 
England and France. The Kaiser’s 
attitude was also reassuring, and 
Benedict set to work on his own pro- 
posals for a peace conference. 

There were developments almost 
immediately afterward which were 
partly encouraging and partly dis- 
appointing. Bethmann-Hollweg was 





suddenly replaced as Chancellor and 
the German military authorities 
gained complete control. But in the 
Reichstag the Center Paity deputy 
Erzberger succeeded in carrying a 
resolution in favor of a moderate 
peace, which gave strong encourage- 
ment to the plans which were al- 
ready in progress in Holland and 
in Scandinavia for a peace congress 
to represent all the Socialist parties 
of Europe. 


n AuGust 1 Benedict’s peace 
proposals were issued to the 
heads of belligerent governments. In- 
sisting upon his own attitude of “ab- 
solute impartiality” he now pleaded 
for a peace conference before yet an- 
other year of warfare commenced. 
As a basis for peace discussions he 
put forward a few essential prin- 
ciples upon which all nations could 
scarcely fail to agree. First, it must 
be accepted that right and not force 
should be the foundation of peace. 
To insure this, there should be a 
“simultaneous and reciprocal reduc- 
tion of armaments” to provide only 
for the protection of public order in 
each state. Next, there should be 
some system of arbitration, with 
sanctions for the enforcement of its 
decisions. On that basis there should 
be a general return to “free inter- 
course” between the peoples, and 
real freedom of the seas. 

The cost of the war could now 
never be recovered and the Pope 
could see no alternative to an “en- 
tire and reciprocal condonation,” 
except where justice might require 
special provision in certain Cases. 
There should be complete restitu- 
tion of the occupied territories of 
Belgium and northern France and 
also of the German colonies. Other 
territorial questions in dispute, such 
as Alsace or the Trentino, should be 
settled by honorable agreement, in 
accordance with just principles and 
the wishes of the peoples concerned. 

Littke more than a mere formal 
acknowledgment was forthcoming 
when the Pope’s appeal had been re- 
ceived, and perhaps the greatest dis- 
appointment was in the reply from 
President Wilson, upon whom Bene- 
dict had for so long counted as the 
future mediator. His reply after con- 
sultation with the Allied Govern- 
ments expressed the same obstacles 
to peace which prevail at the pres- 
ent time. To make peace on the 
Pope’s terms, he declared, would 
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merely give time to the Ger- 
man Government to recuperate its 
strength and to renew the policy of 
aggrandizement which the United 
States had joined with the Allies in 
the determination to prevent. Still 
more difficult to overcome was the 
President’s objection that “we can- 
not take the word of the present 
rulers of Germany as a guarantee 
of anything that is to endure.” 

It was only from the young Aus- 
trian Emperor and from Belgium 
that any encouragement was _ re- 
ceived. But in the meantime the Ger- 
man High Command had gained 
complete control. In the autumn an 
attack was launched against Italy 
which broke through the defenses 
and overran the plain of Venice, 
driving the Italian armies in head- 
long flight. And before the year 
ended the Bolshevik revolution had 
succeeded in Russia and an era of 
savage class warfare and anti-Chris- 
tian persecution began, which was 
to destroy the whole fabric of Chris- 
tian life in the empire of the czars. 

In the spring there followed the 
overwhelming onslaught on the 
western front which the Pope had 
dreaded in the previous year, and 
in Central Europe starvation and 
pestilence caused ravages greater 
than all the military losses. 

Both sides had believed that only 
a decisive military victory could 
achieve the fulfillment of their war 
aims. Yet the result, as Benedict had 
urged so often, was simply to turn 
Europe into a “field of death” and 
to sow a harvest of hatred which 
resulted in years of preparation for 
a war of revenge. The Pope’s warn- 
ings had been unheeded, but even 
on the practical question of attempt- 
ing to recover the cost of devasta- 
tion, his plea for a cancellation of 
all indemnities or reparations was 
soon found to be the only hope of 
recovery. 

It was only by a return to Chris- 
tian traditions and to the acceptance 
of Christian justice and charity that 
real peace could be restored. Worn 
out finally by his labors for recon- 
ciliation and the relief of suffering, 
Pope Benedict was still appealing 
time after time to all the world for 
works of charity which would allay 
hatred and diminish human misery, 
when he died in 1921, surrounded 
by the ruins of a Christian civiliza- 
tion which he had striven heroically 
to save. 































































































THE PASSIONISTS 


PEDULERS 
PARADISE 


By 


KIERAN RICHARDSON, C.P. 


‘Tae Chinese say:—“For every pair 
of small feet there is a jar of tears.” 
\fter watching Chinese women hob- 
bling around on stubby, bound feet 

encased in tiny pointed slippers, 
not much bigger than babies’ booties 

[ have come to believe the truth of 
this adage. For these unnaturally 
constricted feet make waiking un- 

omfortable to say the least, and 
must be extremely painful in the 
early stages of their formation. Cen- 
turies ago the Chinese, working on 
the principle that woman’s place is 
in the home, demanded of their 
women a cloister-like life of seclu- 
sion. To keep their women at home 
the Chinese bound the feet of girls. 

Today, however, with the rapid 
modernization of China, the status 
of women has improved consider- 
ibly, and the custom of binding feet 
is outlawed. In its day of vogue, 
however, it gave rise to the profes- 
sion of “street vending’”—a system 
whereby the household demands of 
the cloistered Chinese housewife 
ould be supplied. These itinerant 
vendors still tramp up and down 
Peking’s alleys. 

In America, the peddler is a fa- 
miliar figure. The ice and coal man, 
the fruit and vegetable man and a 
few other peddlers are all taken for 
granted. But here, roughly speaking, 
there are about three dozen types of 
peddlers, each one selling different 
wares. From early morning to sun- 
down they ramble through the al- 
leys, in sunshine and in rain, through 
water and mud, selling almost every 
household essential. And even when 
has settled down on most 
homes, the quiet stillness of a Pek- 


sleep 


ing night is often 
broken by the pierc- 
ing cry of a peddler 
as he hawks aloud, 
announcing his deli- 
cacies for the benefit 
of night-working 
ricksha coolies, gam- 
blers and insomniacs. 
Space does not allow 
me to cover the 
whole field of ped- 
dler’s paradise. We 
shall have a_ look 
only at the purveyors 
of food, leaving the 
household acces- 
sories peddlers for 
another time. 

The first peddler you 
might meet early any 
morning is the man 
who sells almond tea! 
This worthy works 
from about five until 
ten A. M. As he makes 
his rounds up and 
down the alleys, shout- 
ing “almond tea—al- 
mond tea,” he carries on his shoul- 
der a long bamboo pole, from either 
end of which hangs a large, deep 
bamboo drum. In these two drums 
he carries all his sales equipment. 
His drink is very much in demand, 
so he stops frequently. When he 
does, he lets down his drums care- 
fully, resting them on the ground 
and folding back their hinged covers, 
making racks for his utensils. In one 
drum he has a stove which keeps 
the tea warm; in the other is his 
ladle, bowls, spoons and a few dish 
rags. In the lower part of his stove- 
drum charcoal keeps his fire going. 
It costs ten cents to buy a bowl of 
liquid concoction that is made of 
ground rice, sugar and almond 
flavoring. The customer may drink 
his tea while standing or, if he is 
so inclined, he may squat in the sun- 
light. 

Any moment then, you can expect 
another popular morning peddler to 
come forth yodeling, “cakes and frit- 
ters!” His cakes look much _ like 
macaroons, and though his oily frit- 
ters resemble pretzels in shape, they 
appear quite like thin French dough- 
nuts. He carries his wares in a shal- 
low oval-shaped basket which hangs 
before him, suspended from _ his 
shoulders by a strap. Usually, he 
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A young cake peddler, ready for business 


pantie OEE. 
— 


Lubinski 


keeps close on the heels of the “al- 
mond tea” vendor. Around this time 
in the morning, you may also see the 
“bread man” who sells steamed 
dough, made up in small loaves. It 
is called man tou. With a cargo 
usually too weighty to carry by hand, 
this huckster uses a pushcart. Cover- 
ings of dampened cloth keep his 
product moist. 

At any time during the day there is 
the fellow who goes around, carrying 
an oval tub over his shoulders, shout- 
ing: “Good juicy beef, only two cat- 
ties left.” It is rather doubtful wheth- 
er or not this peddler really has what 


he brags about, for since his price is . 


considerably below that of the legiti- 
mate butcher shops, it seems a rather 
safe conjecture that his juicy beef is 
the flesh of some camel that has died 
of old age. As for his “only two cat- 
ties left’”—that is just a come-on. A 
“catty,” incidentally, is really the 
Chinese pound which underweighs 
the American pound by four ounces. 

Then there is the lad with the 
one-track mind, who goes about sell- 
ing pork and pig’s head, but still in- 
sists on yodeling, “smoked fish.” 
During two months of the year he 
actually does sell smoked fish. Yet 
during the other ten months he 
never changes his tune. I can’t figure 
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it out, because it’s just as easy to 
ay “fresh pork.” However, a likely 
planation is this. All Chinese 
words are tonal; some high, some 
nedium, some low. It may be that 
he is a tenor, and likes the word 
‘fsh,” for it does have a rising in- 
fection which makes for great pos- 
ibilities in a singing huckster— 
whereas the word for “pork” is 
ther material for a bass voice. 
Then again, the word “fish” ends in 
aFrench ii, which practically sends 
ihe singing peddler into a trilling 
whistle. 

But the boy who really has some- 
thing on the ball is the ice-cream 
man. He even essays a little poetry 
which, translated, sounds something 
like this: 

“Fallen snow flowers, large por- 

tions given; 

It is cool, it is sweet, it is good 

to drink, 

It assuages thirst, it puts out 

fires. 

Taste it, large portions are given. 

If it doesn’t taste good, I don’t 

want your money.” 
That part about putting out fires 
had me stymied for a while. How- 
tver, after consulting Lee, our din- 
in-room boy, I was informed that 
fires” means the bodily discomfort 


The candy man is the children’s favorite if 


experienced here in 
Peking when the mer- 
cury plays around 110°. 
Lee also tells me that 
the ice-cream is quite 
good, that it is made 
in colors of white, 
chocolate, yellow and 
green. 

I have yet to eat a 
turnip that tastes “like 
a pear,” but that’s what 
the turnip man boasts 
of when making his 
rounds. In the winter 
time he carries his tur- 
nips in a basket, but in 
summer them 
submerged in a wooden 
tub of water to keep 
them moist. The other 
part of this 
theme song contains 
that old gag about re- 
turning them and get- 
ting your money back 


carries 


fellow’s 





Lubinski 
you are dissatisfied. 
This huckster must 
have given ideas to the 
cherry peddler, for he pushes his 
sales with this: “Cherries; they taste 
like plums.” I have never tried them. 
The “pork sausage” man is one 
whom I have seen very often. 
He goes along carrying one of those 
long poles so common to Chinese 
coolies. On one end of his pole hangs 
his stove, on the other his supply 
box containing sausages, plates, chop- 
sticks and some condiments. When- 
ever he gets a customer, he stops, un- 
covers his stove, gets a plate and 
chopsticks ready, and fries the 
sausages. No napkins are supplied, 
of course, but you do get a warm 
damp rag with which to wipe your 
lips—and whole face if you wish. 
The Chinese love games of chance. 
Occasionally, therefore, peddlers 
manifest a little sporting blood. For 
the vendors of expensive foodstuffs, 
this would not prove profitable; be- 
cause their daily supply is not great 
enough to allow for _ sufficient 
chances. But the “peanut man,” who 
carries a large supply with him, and 
sells a handful at a time, can take 
chances. ‘His daily sales are so nu- 
merous. that he will, in a single day, 
profit rather than lose. Sometimes he 
has with him a vase-like bamboo 
holder in which are a number of 
sticks, each marked with different 
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prices ranging from one cent to a 
nickel. Customers who want to gam- 
ble, pick a stick from the container 
and pay accordingly as they choose. 
Since a handful of peanuts costs two 
or three cents, the “peanut man” is 
bound to come out on top after a 
long series of sales. But the buyer 
will usually gamble in spite of past 
sad experience. 

The gentlemen whose hawking 
breaks the silence of night, are the 
peddlers of “fried bean curd” and 
“meat dumplings.” The former sells 
a soya bean product which is very 
popular among the Chinese, and 
which the night watchmen and the 
night-shift ricksha pullers go for in 
a big way. Bean curd is a sort of 
bean cake. It is made by crushing 
the soya beans in a tub of water, 
thus producing a pulp which rises to 
the top. This pulp is strained off, 
mixed with a little powdered gyp- 
sum, and boiled until it coagulates 
into curds. These curds are then 
ladelled off and placed in pan-like 


wooden frames. When the whole 
mass is dried, the sides of the 
wooden frames are removed, and 


the curd is cut up into small pieces. 
It may be boiled with meats or with 
vegetables, or fried in sesamum oil. 
The curds are really tasty. 

The nocturnal vendor of “bean 
curd” fries his product before start- 
ing his rounds. On his shoulder, he 
carries the familiar bamboo pole, 
which carries his stove and_ his 
wooden container of condiments, 
bowls and chopsticks. 

The king of peddler’s paradise is 
the “candy man.” As he does the al- 
leys, clanking two shallow brass cups, 
which he claps together like casta- 
nets, he is like another Pied Piper. 
For at the sound of his brass cups, 
the children come running from all 
directions to follow him, feasting 
their eyes on his dainties, if they are 
not fortunate enough to satisfy their 
stomachs. More frequently than not, 
the “candy man” has a show case at- 
tached to a wheelbarrow or a push- 
cart. He carries candies of all sorts, 
crab-apple jam, candied crab-apples, 
shelled and salted peanuts, dried 
watermelon seeds, sun-flower seeds, 
and various kinds of fruit syrups—all 
of which means heaven to the Chi- 
nese children, to whom, as to chil- 
dren the world over, candy and 
sweets are of prime importance. 



















































Do DREAMS sometimes come 
true? We won’t enter into a discus- 
sion here, but one dream I had daily 
—not nightly—for ten years, really 
did come true. It was that I might 
once again see the friendly shores of 
China and help evangelize its peo- 
ple. And lo! Here I am back in the 
Flowery Kingdom taking up the 
work laid down ten years ago when 
ill health obliged me to return to 
America. 

Ten years did seem a long time in 
the United States, but travelling to 
get here appeared twice as long. It 
actually took more than a hundred 
days to get from Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York City, to Yiianling 
in northwestern Hunan. But then 
one can’t expect to cover over half 
* the distance around the world, and 
accomplish it overnight. 

Before returning I was told many 
changes had taken place. And so 
they had. Modern western  con- 
veniences, though not common, are 
fairly prevalent. Trains, buses, and 
even airplanes are not mythical 


} 
i 


monsters, but practical realities; 
telegraph, telephone, and radio are 
terms frequently heard; Western 


styles of food and clothing can be 
readily seen in the larger cities; fa- 
miliar sounds of our English lan- 
guage greet one in most unexpected 
even an efficient Travel 
Service Bureau solves the previous 
nightmare of transportation. 


places; 





Taken in an air raid shelter 


Atter Ten Years 


By RUPERT LANGENBACHER, C.P. 


All these advances towards com- 
fort and convenience continue de- 
spite the handicap of war. What 
China will yet become when war 
ceases is a thought to conjure with. 
Even a newcomer can visualize the 
wonderful picture awaiting this an- 
cient and truly great nation. 

After spending a few days in the 
bomb-wrecked city of Yiianling, I 
received my new missionary ap- 
pointment. This, too, proved the 
realization of a dream. Fr. Harold 
Travers, the Director of Our Lady’s 
Orphanage at Paotsing, needed an 
assistant and I drew the lucky num- 
ber. Having been happily associated 
with an Orphanage while in Ameri- 
ca, the new appointment seemed too 
good to be true. 

A few days before the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, I reached 
the hill-surrounded city of Paotsing. 
Fr. Harold and the orphans gave 
me a glorious and unforgettable wel- 
come. Imagine being greeted fifteen 
thousand miles from home by a 
brass band and a sea of smiling 
faces. Need I add that it went far to 
repay ten long years of exile! 

Our Lady’s Orphanage is not un- 
known to the readers of THE SIGN; 
but a good thing bears repetition. 
Although in existence only a few 
years, it has grown rapidly. At pres- 
ent it houses and cares for seventy- 
five parentless and destitute boys. 
They range from seven to seventeen 
years of age. They are gathered from 
all corners of Bishop O’Gara’s Vic- 
ariate, and are permanent charges of 
his Excellency. 

Not only do these boys get a fine 
primary education, but additional 
opportunities are afforded them to 
become self-supporting in after life. 
Some are sent to higher schools of 
learning and many are given the 
choice of selecting a profitable trade. 

For this latter purpose we are 
hoping to build a first class trade 
school. In it there is to be a shop 
for tailors, barbers, carpenters, shoe- 
makers, cloth weavers, and printers. 
This third dream might be fully 
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realized should some readers of Tur 
Sicn with a love for orphans and 
destitute boys scan these lines. They 
would be gladly surprised to find 
how little it sometimes takes to 
really “make dreams come truel” 

Do I hear someone ask: “What 
kind of boys have you?” I know | 
should be accused of gross exaggera. 
tion were I to voice an Opinion. 

The boys of Our Lady’s Orphan. 
age are “real boys” in every best 
sense of the term. Compared to a 
similar number of boys the world 
over—“Boys Town” not excepted- 
they are as good as the best. They 
are a wholesome, happy-go-lucky, 
shouting, working, singing, praying, 
studious group of lads. Whatever 
they do they do with a vim that is 
inspiring. Even when they quarrel 
they put their “heart” in that too. 

There are no drones among them. 
Big or little, each has a daily penfen 
or task to perform. Some sweep the 
mission yard; others look after the 
dining room and dormitory; a few 
are engaged in keeping the Church 
and priests’ quarters spic and span. 
A couple have charge of the altars, 
vestments, and the baking of hosts. 
A number dust the school. 

Not only do the boys know how to 
work and study, but they are also 
experts at play. When it comes to 
hiking, running, spinning tops, play- 
ing checkers, flying kites, or swim- 
ming, they are like “old hands”. 





Basketball intrigues the orphans 
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Tease is an old Chinese proverb 
that says: “A journey of a thousand 
miles begins with the first step.” 
This step is the hardest to make of 
the whole journey, because, though 
it may cover only a few feet of 
ground, it contains all the planning 
and resolution necessary to follow 
this first pace forward with a hun- 
dred thousand other steps to a dis- 
tant destination. There is a signifi- 
cance then to first steps, be they the 
actual turning away from familiar 
sights or the even harder kind of 
step to take, the first gropings for- 
ward on a project. 

The foundation of the Passionist 
house of studies in Peking has been 
such a step. Though opened only a 
few months ago, its establishment 
represents a purposeful stride for- 
ward on an undertaking that prom- 
ices much for the Passionist Mis- 


The author smiles a welcome in front of the carved front 


door of his Peking home 


The First Step 


CASPAR CAULFIELD, C.P. 


sions “in northwestern Hunan, 
China. 
The coming of Passionists to 


Peking is the realization of a long- 
cherished dream of the Passionist 
Vicar Apostolic, Bishop Cuthbert 
O'Gara. Bishop O’Gara was cogniz- 
ant of the Apostolic Delegate’s 
strong wish to have Peking become 
a center for the training of mission- 
aries. But how? How make a budget 
scarcely sufficient for the ever grow- 
ing needs of an expanding Vicariate 
bear the additional expense of a 
house of studies in Peking? How 
spare a much needed missionary to 
supervise the new undertaking? 
Nevertheless with the hearty co- 
operation of Fr. Flavian Mullins 
C.P., then Religious Superior of the 
Passionists in China, Bishop O’Gara 
made the decision in 1937. 
The Vicar Apostolic of Peking, 
His Excellency 
Paul Montaigne 
C.M., having 
given his cordial 
permission, June 
1937 saw Fr. 
Anthony Ma- 
loney C.P. leav- 
ing Yiianling, 
Hunan. No time 
was to be lost, as 
four newly or- 
dained priests 
then taking their 
medical 
were due to leave 
the United States 
for Peking early 
in September. 
The long-cher- 
ished dream 
seemed about to 
be realized. 
Never was a 
dream more 
rudely shattered. 
The disastrous 
Sino-Japanese 
war flared up 
while Fr. An- 
thony was on the 
way. Less than 
twenty miles from 
Peking the train 
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course 





was stopped. To the question as to 
whether or not the train would con- 
tinue, the conductor smiled ruefully 
and answered: “Listen!” The dull 
boom of cannon at Marco Polo 
Bridge, only a few miles farther up 
the tracks, was clearly audible. Fr. 
Anthony’s only course was to return 
to Hankow. Two months later 
Bishop O’Gara recalled him to 
Yiianling, and the Peking venture 
was temporarily abandoned. 

The years 1938 and 1939 were 
years of increasing trial for the Pas- 
sionist Missions in China. During 
the slow passage of the months the 
tidal wave of war swept ever more 
ominously toward Hunan. The first 
ripples of the danger were the cut- 
ting of the travel routes to interior 
China. It was impossible to bring 
new missionaries to the scene of 
their future labors. Veteran mis- 
sionaries, home in the United States 
on furlough, could not return. 
Those actually in the field were re- 
duced to almost complete isolation. 
Sorely needed supplies could not be 
brought in. A cup of coffee became 
the acme of luxury. Fr. Arthur Ben- 
son C.P., braving the dreaded aerial 
bombs at Canton, managed to get 
several cases of foodstuffs, in which 
was a little tinned coffee, enough if 
carefully rationed to allow one cup 
a day to a missionary. 

But what was this compared to 
the need for medicine? Though 
Bishop O’Gara personally made the 
hazardous trip to Hankow, he could 
obtain only a small amount. 

A flood of refugees rolled away 
from the far flung battle lines into 
the cities and villages of Hunan. 
More than a million men, women, 
and children—without homes, pen- 
niless, their clothes ragged, their 
faces pinched and haggard, trudged 
along the roads with their few pos- 
sessions. Most were starving, many 
were sick. Next, the dreaded roar 
of planes in the sky. The gray- 
winged squadrons came by night as 
well as by day, their approach fore- 
told by the paralyzing wail of the air 
raid alarm, their destruction viewed 
from chilly hiding places in the 
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ditches outside the city. Incendiary 
bombs turned whole villages into 
flaming funeral pyres. 

fhe missionaries built refugee 
camps for the sick. They kept the 
vigils, ringing the church bells to 
spread the air raid alarms more 
quickly. They fought the fires, dug 
into the tangled ruins of broken 
brick and jagged timbers to reach 
the trapped and wounded, took part 
in those awful hours after an air 
raid, when the mission yard would 
become a surgical ward. 

\ figure most frequently to be 
seen in the midst of this chaotic 
nightmare was that of Most Rever- 
end Cuthbert O’Gara, arguing with 
property owners over a site for a 
refugee camp; conferring with 
Magistrates over safety measures to 
be adopted; remaining, despite all 
the protests of his priests, in the Mis- 
sion compound during the dreadful 
hours of the holocaust. 

Despite all the preoccupations of 
the present, Bishop O’Gara was con- 
vinced that thought must be given 
to the future. The missionaries could 
not bear the strain of the conflict 
forever. However gallantly our Pas- 
sionist priests might bear up under 
the horrors of war, counselling 
that no one be sent to 
help them because of the danger, 
the day was surely coming when 
nerves could not be asked to hold 
out any longer. Word was sent to the 
United States that brought five 
veteran missionary priests, and two 
registered nurses, Sisters of Charity. 
The few priests experienced in the 
Chinese language who could be 
upon at the time, however, 
were not enough. An attempt must 
be made somehow to educate new 
missionaries in the language. Re- 
ports from Peking told of newly ar- 
missionaries pursuing their 
studies there in peace. Undeterred 
by the bitter disappointment of 1937, 
Bishop O’Gara began planning for 
the study house in Peking. 

Taking counsel with Father 
Vance C.P., newly appointed Reli- 
gious Superior of the Passionists in 
China, it was decided to send Father 
Anthony Maloney C.P. to Peking 
again, to prepare a house for the 
priests who were to study the Chin- 
ese language. 

\ cable to Very Reverend Father 
Provincial brought the welcome 
reply that three of the four priests 
1937, Frs. Kieran Rich- 


staunchly 


calle d 


rived 


chosen in 


ardson C.P., Wendelin Moore C.P., 
and Caspar Caulfield C.P., would ar- 
rive in Peking during the coming 
Fall. Fr. Emmanuel Trainor C.P., 
was retained in the office of THE 
SIGN as American Procurator for the 
Missions. 

Almost exactly twenty-five months 
from the day his train was turned 
back near Marco Polo Bridge, Father 
Anthony Maloney boarded a bus at 
Yiianling, headed south-west. Peking 
lay in the opposite direction, north- 
east of Hunan, but war doesn’t leave 
much choice in itineraries. By a 
journey that took four times as long 
as his original trip, Fr. Anthony 
made his way south to Haiphong, 
French Indo-China. Thence he trav- 
elled the entire length of China's 
coast to the northern plains. 

Peking had changed in the two 
years since Father Anthony had first 
tried to visit it. The Japanese au- 
thorities had taken over the city. 
One short month after his arrival, 
Father Anthony was joined by the 
three new missionary priests from 
the United States. Arrangements 
were made for these new Fathers to 
attend the lan- 
guage school con- 
ducted by the Jes- 
uit Missionaries, 
Maison Chabanel. 

Though Father 
Anthony knew in 
turn the friendly 
assistance of the 
Society of the Di- 
vine Word, of the 
Franciscan Fath- 
ers, and especially 
of the Vincentian 
Missionaries of 
Ireland (who gave 
him the use of a 
large building in 
the suburbs of 
Peking), the ar- 


rangements that 
could be made 
were only tem- 
porary. No ex- 
penditures were 
made save_ for 
things strictly 


necessary. Even 
the essentials 
could only be pro- 
cured slowly. 
While the stu- 
dent missioners BS 
set their minds to 
their books, 
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Father Anthony went out for weeks, 
searching Peking for a property, 
When occasionally one of _ the 
younger Fathers would enthusiast. 
cally suggest some improvement 
that could be made in the present 
accommodations, Father Anthony 
would shake his head slowly, and 
say: “No, not yet.” 

We, here in Peking, know the 
blessings of peace, whilst those in 
Hunan are feeling the terrors of 
war. The dollars that are gladly sent 
for our support are counted from a 
budget already strained to the ut- 
most by the red ink entries for re- 
lief camps, for hospitalization, for 
rental of buildings in the country 
areas to provide places of safety for 
the Chinese seminarians, and for the 
Sisters and orphans. 

Four successive letters written by 
Bishop O’Gara were broken off short 
at the words, “There goes the air 
alarm!” When the Bishop would 
write again it would be to tell of 
a bus station bombed across the 


river, or of a fire that started across 
the street from the church, blister- 
ing the paint and burning the win- 








Franciscan missionaries of Mary board a steamer at Chefoo 
to visit the Apostolic Delegate 
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His Excellency Archbishop Mario Zanin with the Passionist Fathers, Monsignor 
Brunierra and V. Rev. Marin, S. J. 


dow casings, and then being miracu- 
lously swept away by the wind only 
to devastate one entire section of 
Yiianling. Reminders such as these 
made the first days of the Passionists 
in Peking very serious ones. 

The reason behind this attempt to 
found a language school was most 
keenly realized by the Apostolic 
Delegate, His Excellency Archbishop 
Mario Zanin. Quite accidentally he 
had met the three new Passionist 
missionaries from the United States 
on the steamer “Shengking.” Then, 
and many times during the months 
to follow, he gave expressions of his 
encouragement and interest, saying: 
“that though the Passionists were 
the smallest community in Peking, 
they were for that reason most dear.” 
His friendship for Bishop O'Gara, 
the first bishop he had consecrated 
in China, was such as to make him 
take a most fatherly interest in the 
Passionists’ affairs in North China. 
When he discovered that the newly 
arived group had been the first 
priests to be ordained by Bishop 
O'Gara, he affectionately christened 
them his spiritual “grandchildren.” 

The most outstanding and gra- 
cious manifestation of Archbishop 
Zanin’s kindness, however, was 
shown when Father Anthony made 
the purchase of a piece of property 
on Yang Fang Hutung. Word that 
five .more priests would sail for 
Peking in January made the final 
selection of a residence imperative. 
Father Anthony decided on a Chin- 
ese home in the western district. The 
buildings were small, but in good re- 
pair, and they were close to the class- 


rooms where the student missionaries 
would go to school. When Arch- 
bishop Zanin heard of it, he sent to 
say that he would come personally 
to bless the new house. 

This unexpected favor, of having 
the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in 
China, the Holy Father’s own per- 
sonal ambassador to the Chinese 
People, come to bless the small be- 
ginnings of the new house of studies, 
was such as to fill our hearts with 
profoundest gratitude. A warmer 
testimony of esteem for Bishop 
O’Gara’s work, and for what was 
being accomplished by the Passion- 
ists in China, could not have been 
given. 

Peking wore her most cheerful 
aspect for the day of the blessing. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon the 
car from the Delegation drew up to 
the bright red door at 26 Yang Fang 
Hutung. On the door was the gleam- 
ing, new brass sign, lettered in Eng- 
lish: “Passionist Fathers, Vicariate of 
Yiianling.” It also bore the inscrip- 
tion in Chinese characters: “Catholic 
Church, Hall of the Passion, Peking 
Office of the Vicariate of Yiianling, 
Hunan.” Getting out of the car, His 
Excellency Archbishop Zanin stood 
in the entrance leading to the cen- 
tral courtyard of the house, while 
the community knelt to kiss his ring. 
His first words of greeting were ex- 
pressions of pleasure at seeing the 
black Passionist habit with its em- 
blem in Peking, as he said, “because 
I have many good friends among the 
Passionists in Italy.” 

Crossing the courtyard to the little 
chapel, His Excellency entered and 
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knelt to adore the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The brilliant covering of his 
priedieu gave a soft reflection of red 
to the oaken grain of the altar, and 
to the dark depths of the picture of 
Our Lord’s Agony in The Garden 
that hung above the tabernacle. 

Standing up, the Delegate read the 
blessing over the house and grounds, 
praying: “That the peace of God 
might be in this house, and upon all 
those who dwell in it. That the An- 
gels might come from Heaven to 
guard, keep, protect, visit, and de- 
fend all those living in this house.” 
Each of these words falling from the 
lips of His Excellency in Latin, were 
earnestly listened to. 

Retiring now to the small recrea- 
tion room of the house, the Dele- 
gate tasted of a lunch that had been 
prepared, and remained talking with 
the community for nearly an hour. 
Again and again in his conversation 
he referred to his affection for 
Bishop O’Gara. Understanding the 
joy which the blessing of the new 
house of studies would bring to 
Bishop O’Gara, in distant, war-ter- 
rified Hunan, Archbishop Zanin 
with great thoughtfulness asked for 
writing paper and pen. He addressed 
a letter to him, heading it with the 
words, “Written while with your 
children, at Peking.” 

Then he made a presentation to 
the new community of “something 
suitable for Passionists,” a touching 
picture of The Holy Face, under 
which he had written in his own 
hand the words, “We beseech Thy 
Immense Clemency, O Lord, that 
what we now visit, You will also 
visit, that what we now bless, You 
will bless in the highest manner, 
that by the entering in of our humil- 
ity, and by the merits of Thy Saints, 
the enemy may leave this house, to 
be succeeded by the Angel of Peace.” 

After this most thoughtful gift, 
His Excellency was shown to his car 
and driven away. He left behind him 
hearts that were deeply grateful. 

Not only had a new house been 
listed among those already belong- 
ing to the Church, and praise been 
given a few months of student effort 
and hard work in pioneering a lan- 
guage school in Peking; but a pur- 
pose had been blessed, an undertak- 
ing, having at heart the spiritual 
good of Hunan’s quota of China's 
four hundred millions, had been ap- 
proved by the personal representa- 
tive of the Holy Father. 
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JLURRED purple shadows 
mudged the desert and far blue 
zes of mountains cut jagged 
uettes against a banked summer 
ky. Nancy Gaylaird’s blue eyes were 
blurred too, from unshed tears. 
vously she pushed back a thick 
ide strand of hair that insisted 
breaking into curls over one 
raight dark brow. 

She'd tell Tony now—she’d have to 
him soon—but Tony talked on, 
ig her no chance to explain that 

leaving, going back to civ- 

ution. He talked of his white 
and his medical research work. 
He talked about the desert, which 
was providing him with the rare 


$ 


herb for his experiments, as though 


The long tongue of fire licked downward. With one long stride he was out the door with the burning oil 


it were some huge and well-fitted 
scientific laboratory with no incon- 
veniences to it at all. 

The desert was his friend, but it 
menaced her. She was immersed in a 
vital experience of her own and she 
was possessed by a devil that gave 
her no peace—the devil fear. She 
couldn’t go on. She wasn’t pioneer 
stock. She couldn’t bear his child for 
him out here, and yet, she’d have to 
—or leave. 

If she left, Tony wouldn’t be able 
to go with her. She knew that. She 
couldn’t let him go and _ forsake 
months of work. If she went, she’d 
have to go alone. She'd have to spend 
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those long months of waiting alone, 
and already the thought of separa- 
tion brought bitterness. The bit- 
terness might grow. He’d come, at 
the last, when she actually needed 
him, but that might not be enough! 

The chemistry of birth wrought 
strange changes in a woman. She had 
been a nurse. She knew! A woman 
left alone, brooded, grew alien some- 
times. She might be like that. Those 
months of strained unhappiness 
might leave her hard and indifferent. 
Cold raced through her veins, in 
spite of the oppressive heat. She 
couldn’t bear the thought of any 
strangeness, any aloofness between 
herself and Tony and yet—. She re- 
turned to the point from which she 
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had started. She was afraid out here 
-afraid to stay. 

The clouds thickened and her des- 
pair kept pace with them. She was a 
failure. She should never have mar- 
ried Dr. Anthony Gaylaird. ‘Tony’s 
wife should have been a fearless sort, 
a girl with spirit and decision—all 
qualities that had failed Nancy 
Morse as a nurse, and Nancy Morse 
Gaylaird as a wife. 

It wasn’t as though she had mar- 
tied Tony blindfolded and could 
make excuses for herself. She had 
been perfectly aware that his medical 
research work was going to take 
them to this wild, desolate fron- 
tiersland, and she had known herself 
for no frontierswoman. 

Her darklashed eyes stared straight 
ahead. ‘They were seeing the future, 
and involuntarily she shivered. She 
loved Tony—she would always love 
him. That much was clear and that 
much only. She bit her lips together. 
She loved Tony, but she couldn't 
stay. 

The nearest town with adequate 
hospitalization was over seventy 
miles away, and Tony being a doctor 
made no difference to her. ‘The mere 
thought of possible confinement in 
the bedroom of their adobe house, 
like a*plainswoman of the early 
eighties, sent the blood draining 
from her face. Tony planned on tak- 
ing her to Tucson, but there might 
not be time. In all the stories she had 
ever read, there hadn’t been time, 
and she couldn't face it. 

Tony sat beside her on the frame 
porch, his arms bare as far up as his 
shirtsleeves would roll. They were 
golden-brown like the wellbaked 
earth. His hair, his eyes, his face 
were golden-brown too. He wasn’t at 
all the urbane Dr. Gaylaird she had 
met at the hospital and married in 
a flower-banked church. He had be- 
come a bronzed part of the desert. 
She glanced down at her own arms. 
They were soft, white, alien. 

A dry breeze whipped through the 
seed pods of a desert willow, making 
the sound of castanets in the still- 
ness, and Tony squinted his eyes 
against the sun. 

“Now!” she thought. “Now I'll 
tell him, while he’s daydreaming. I'll 
hurt him, but I can’t help it. Tony!” 
she said, “Tony—I’m afraid out 
here!” She sighed a little. “I’m hope- 
less, I guess. Dr. Ellis said so.” 

“He meant as a nurse,” Tony 
countered quickly, a note of despera- 


tion in his voice that cut her clear 
through. “I like having you afraid,” 


he added “I like rescuing you 
from—” 
“Whirlwinds the natives wrap 


around their little fingers, horned 
toads that never bite anything larger 
than an ant, and from lizards that 
streak away at the very sound of a 
footstep,” she finished lightly enough. 
She couldn’t finish telling him what 
she'd started to say—not now—not as 
long as he kept that helpless, plead- 
ing look in his eyes. 

“I like you the way you are, 
Nancy,” Tony repeated. “A doctor 
doesn’t want his wife to be a big, 
bold, brave nurse—at least this doc- 
tor doesn’t. He wants her to be a 
scarey little thing he can look after.” 

A twistdevil spiraled swiftly to- 
ward them and they hurried into the 
house closing the door in time to 
shut out the choking yellow dust of 
it. Hysteria surged within Nancy and 
she fought it desperately. It wasn’t 
only the desert that appalled her, 
but it was the queer, taciturn natives 
too. Occasionally they would stop 
to look with stolid quietude on the 
abode of the white medicine man, 
whom they would not consult unless 
the priest at the Mission forced the 
issue. Of their own accord they 
never stepped down from their 
wagons. 

To Nancy they were treacherous, 
threatening. Sometimes she’d be 
alone in the house, while Tony was 
out on the desert, herb gathering, 
and some Indian wagon would pull 
up outside their door, the occupants 
making no gesture of friendliness. 
After a long, tense pause, the driver 
would slap the reins against the 
horses’ or mules’ flanks and off they’d 
go, while she crouched within, 
clutching gingerly a small revolver 
she wouldn't have dared to shoot. 


Bien hysteria came in sickening 
waves. She'd get it over with now 
—quickly. “Tony,” she said, with dry 
breathlessness. “Tony, I can’t—” 

A lively triple knocking stopped 
her in the middle of a sentence she 
didn’t exactly know how to finish. 
As Tony opened the door, the cool 
shadow of a cloud dimmed the glare 
of the desert and before them the 
Mission priest stood, in his sandals 
and brown robe, a straw hat shading 
his lined brown face. 

“I’ve just drawn a pail of water 
trom your well for Peppy,” he said, 
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thrusting a thumb toward Pepito, 
his drowsy-lidded horse. 

Nancy welcomed the priest, and a 
feeling of unreality came over her 
as she watched him. Standing in the 
dcorway, with the desert for a back- 
ground, he looked like a_ historic 
painting from the days of the con- 
quistadors, from the days of Fray 
Marcus de Niza, or Padre Kino. She 
—she didn’t belong here. She was 
Nancy Morse Gaylaird, a modern 
young woman. Fray Marcos was 
dead—the conquistadors were all 
dead. 

He sat down, and Tony stepped 
torward to pour a tumbler of cold 
water from the olla. The Padre took 
it eagerly, his gray eyes deep with 
appreciation. When he had finished 
drinking he rose immediately, and 
reached for his hat. 

“But you're not going,” Nancy 
said. “You'll have dinner with us— 
you must. We don’t see white people 
very often you know. We want to 
talk to you—we’ve talked each other 
out.” 

His sun-dark face wrinkled in a 
smile, but its lines were deeply 
weary. “Thank you—another time 
perhaps, but now I must go. I’ve 
ridden miles today from the Mission 
to that village beyond the ridge yon- 
der, and I’m dead tired.” His eyes 
considered Tony from beneath a 
corrugated forehead. “A boy there is 
dangerously sick, and they won't 
listen to me. I told them to bring 
him to you at once, but they’re try- 
ing one thing and another—medicine 
men’s magic for one. It’s a bad ap- 
pendix, I’m certain.” 

“I'll go to them!” Tony said. 

The priest shook his head. “It 
wouldn’t do any-good. They'd hide 
the boy if they saw you coming, and 
they’d see you, never fear.” 

Nancy was aghast. “But they won't 
let him die!” she exclaimed. “They're 
civilized, aren’t they? They must 
know how dangerous it is!” 

The Padre corrected her. “They 
are only partly civilized, some of 
them.” He fingered the brim of his 
straw hat reflectively. “They pray 
for rain,” he continued. “They've 
been praying recently, and they gen- 
erally get it—but then, God has not 
furnished the earth with mortal rain- 
makers. They must appeal to Him, 
direct. They pray for cures too, 
which is well and good, but it 
doesn’t always work. After all, God 
has furnished us with physicians and 
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surgeons, and He expects us to go 
to them, or He wouldn’t have given 
them healing hands.” 

He stepped out the door into the 
gioomy shadow of a now deeply 
clouded sky. “Good afternoon,” he 
said, “and do not try to go to the 
boy, Doctor. You’d probably lose 
your way, and_ they positively 
wouldn’t let you touch him if you 
did arrive. I'll pray,” he said, mount- 
ing Peppy. “I'll pray for them to 
come to you.” 

They watched the dun-colored 
horse and his dun-robed master 
vanish into the purpled brown of 
the desert. 

Tony started pacing the room, and 
Nancy watched him anxiously. “Of 
course, it wouldn't do any good,” he 
said, more to himself than to her, 
and she was troubled too. A small 
boy perhaps this very moment was 
dying. Tony could save him, given 
an even chance. Tony had thwarted 
death hundreds of times. For a mo- 
ment all fear left her, and Nancy 
Morse Gaylaird, the nurse, thought 
only of the child, torn with pain, 
suffering terribly, while about him 
grown men danced and chanted 
prayers to their heathen gods. 

Outside it was growing dark. ‘Tony 
swung about suddenly. “Nancy! I 
must go! I believe I know about 
where that village is. I can’t let him 
die. I'll see what I can do, and then 
if—” He shrugged his shoulders and 
extended his hands. 

Quickly she helped him get to 
gether everything he would need— 
most of which was already in his 
completely equipped surgeon’s kit. 

Nancy slipped into her own 
starched uniform, and came from the 
bedroom, just as Tony had com- 
pleted his personal preparations. 

“You're not going,” he said 
sharply. “There’s a storm blowing 
up, a bad storm.” 

‘But I am going, Tony,” she an- 
swered evenly. “I'd be afraid to stay 
here alone. I'd rather be with you.” 

He took her in his arms, kissed 
her lightly on the forehead, then 
drew her close and kissed her full on 
the lips. A blinding gold dagger 
ripped through the room, and out- 
side water fell in a solid, dusky sheet 
that sent up a fine spray as it hit 
violently against the hard earth. The 
branches of a tamarack swished 
furiously and the skies roared with 
thunder. In the haven of Tony’s 
arms, Nancy trembled. 





“We can't go now,” he said loudly, 
above the voice of the thunder. “We 
couldn't see two feet ahead. We'll 
wait until it slacks a little.’ 

Nancy breathed freer, and yet— 
she wanted to go. Into her mind 
again came the picture of a small, 
brown, tortured face, a lithe young 
body twisted with pain. They must 
get to the boy, no matter how fright 


ened she was. Even in the dark, ° 


perhaps, they could find the village. 

A freakish gust of wind blew into 
the chimney of the lamp Tony had 
just lighted. The long tongue of fire 
licked downward, lapped the golden 
oil within the globe, setting it ablaze. 
With one long stride, he was out the 
door with the burning oil. Nancy 
screamed. She could hear herself, as 
though there was one Nancy who 
screamed, and another Nancy who 
stood aside calmly and listened. Out- 
side, there was an explosion. 

“It’s all right, dear!” Tony called. 
As he came in his eyes were deep 
with concern for her. Rain dripped 
from his hair and ran in huge drops 
down his face. “It was flying through 
the air when it exploded,” he said, 
“and no one’s hurt.” 


S" felt weak, but some necessity 
within herself forced her into 
a smooth, outer composure. “I'd 
better light another lamp,” she said, 
with only a hint of huskiness in her 
voice. “Tony, if we’re going to be 
here much longer, we simply must 
have electricity.” 

Why had she said ‘we’? She 
hadn't meant to. She wasn’t going to 
stay. 

Tony’s face went blank. There 
wasn’t a light pole within miles of 
them, but he said nothing. Nancy 
read his thoughts, and quite sud. 
denly she wanted to laugh—to laugh 
madly, crazily at herself, at Tony, 
at everything. 

Quietly she set a match to an oil- 
soaked wick, placed a_ gleaming 
chimney over it, and again the house 
was cozy with light. 

A strange cry came out of the 
night, and she put the lamp down 
quickly, shakily. “What was that?” 
she asked. 

Tony didn’t answer. He picked 
up his loaded revolver and opened 
the door. The curtain of the rain 
was still there, but darkness had 
obliterated it from sight. There was 
only the sound of the _ invisible, 
cascading water before him. 


THE + SIGN 


Then the even flow of it was 
broken. Something was floundering 
toward the house. Nancy took the 
light between trembling hands and 
brought it as close to the door as she 
dared. Into its halo stepped a large 
Indian woman, her wet cerise skirt 
clinging close to her massive limbs, 
her voluminous blue silk blouse in 
wet folds across hei breasts. The 
woman’s hair hung in loose black 
streams that finally trickled out and 
hung in limp black braids Behind 
her came a tall, angular man, his 
black hair loose and dripping, his 
blue cotton shirt sleeked to his body, 
In his arms he carried a bundled 
serape. 

“Heard gun shoot, woman cry,” 
he said slowly. “Found dwelling.” 

“Our lamp exploded, and my wile 
was frightened,” ‘Tony explained 
gravely. 

The Indian woman’s dark, sus- 
picious eyes took Nancy in disdain- 
fully. She did not understand such 
fear. Her eyes told Nancy so. 

Nancy put the lamp down and 
Tony laid his gun on the mantel- 
piece. A low groan came from within 
the serape, and the Indian man 
stepped forward. “Boy is sick. Mis- 
sion father said white medicine man 
would cure.” 

Carefully Tony unwrapped the 
serape. The child’s face was etched 
with pain, and his slim brown body 
twisted to one side. Quickly Nancy 
set the kettle to boil. 

“Put an extra leaf in the table and 
get some sheets!”” Tony commanded 
tersely. “I'll nave to operate there.” 
He turned to the Indian man. “The 
boy must be cut with knife to take 
out sick growth—sick appendix,” he 
explained, without hope that the 
man and his stolid wife would un- 
derstand. 

There was no response from the 
couple. They stood silently, their 
dark faces impassive, but their eyes, 
their sharp, gleaming black eyes 
were everywhere, and when Nancy 
had administered the anesthetic and 
handed Tony the knife to make the 
preliminary incision, he glanced up 
to find himself looking into the bar- 
rel of his own revolver. Startled, he 
stared into the cold, black eyes be- 
fore him. Deliberately, the Indian 
turned the gun on Nancy then, and 
kept it on her. His woman was hold- 
ing the lamp, and in the glow it 
made, she looked like some huge 
Aztec goddess. 
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“The white medicine man _ will 
cure boy,” the Indian said with an 
ominous inflection, “or Natcho will 
shoot his woman.” 

Beads of perspiration formed on 
Tony's brow. “I can’t do it,” he said. 
“| can’t risk your life.” He was 
speaking to Nancy, but his appalled 
eyes were still held by the sharp 
black gaze of the man before him. 

Nancy stood straight and still, the 
pistol leveled at her breast. A crafty 
light came into Natcho’s_ eyes. 
“White medicine man work on boy, 
or Natcho kill white woman and 
man also. Boy worth two whites,” he 
added proudly. 

This was terror, fear made mortal 
before her very eyes. It wasn’t one 
of her dreams of fear. It was actual. 
It had a strong, merciless face and 
hard eyes. It menaced her, and there 
was no place to turn. “I'll faint,” 
Nancy thought. “I can’t stand it. 
I've stood all I can.” She didn’t 
faint, however. From deep within 
her she heard her own clear, cool 
voice saying, “Hurry, Tony, hurry. 
We must do what we can to save 
him.” 

“You mean go ahead?” Tony ex- 
claimed in a queer, strained voice. 

With amazing calm her voice an- 
swered. ““There’s nothing else we can 
do. We’ve one chance. He may pull 
through, you know.” 

With one swift glance at her, 
Tony went ahead. Nancy adjusted 
the clamps to stop the boy’s bleed- 
ing, and above her the lamp wavered 
dangerously. Quickly she looked up. 
The black eyes of the Indian woman 
were wild with terror, as she watched 
her man-child, unconscious and limp 
beneath the surgeon’s knife. She 
caught Nancy’s eyes upon her, eyes 
that understood fear, and she 
straightened abruptly, her hand 
growing steady under the compul- 
sion of a spirit that would not will- 
ingly show its fright before a white 
woman. The barrel of the gun, how- 
ever, never wavered. In the dark 
hands of the Indian Natcho, it kept 
deadly aim. 

Outside the storm still raged, but 
Nancy no longer noticed it. Light- 
ning flashed the length of the room, 
and still she and Tony worked on, 
oblivious to all else. It seemed hours 
to her that they stood there, the 
four of them, and then Tony had 
sutured the abdominal wall, and her 
own fingers were helping with the 
bandaging. 











Prayer to the Prince of Peace 
By ELIZABETH EATON 


Oh, Thou, Who art all Being and require | 
No turmoil to establish Thy domain, 
Hear this our prayer that from an earthly fire | 
Arises with a slownesss born of pain. | 
In white and splendid calmness hear the plea | 
Of those confused in earth’s eternal fear, | 
| Of those who always hope, yet always see 
| The hopelessness of full perfection here. | 
This is our prayer: that in the midst of life | 
While sorrows tread through many a foreign land | 
While every side shows poverty and strife | 
That all of us may come to understand 

There is no peace in this our world and none 

Save where Thy peace reigns and Thy will is done. 














The gun still pointed at her, and 
Tony stood, his fingers on the boy’s 
pulse. “It’s coming back,” he said, 
and a glow lit his tired eyes. “It’s 
growing stronger. He's going to 
live.” 

Slowly the menacing gun came 
down, and the Indian spoke a few 
guttural syllables to his wife. The 
tired arms that held the lamp, low- 
ered. Nancy took the light and 
smiled reassuringly at the woman. 

“He's going to live?” Natcho re- 
peated questioningly. 

Tony nodded. “He'll be sick for 
awhile, but then he'll be entirely 
well again. He will stay here with 
the white doctor until he is well.” 
He paused briefly. “All of you will 
stay.” 

The man looked at him silently 
for a long time, and then he nodded 
his head gravely. “We will stay.” 

The rain had stopped, and mois- 
ture-cooled breezes came across the 
sodden desert, on which moonrays 
glittered as on the breast of a lake. 
Their house was a small, adobe is- 
land, in the midst of flowing silver. 

Tony wheeled about and faced 
Nancy. “Say!”” he said. “You did 


* pretty well around here tonight. | 


thought you hadn't the courage to 
be a nurse.” 

“IT thought so myself,” she said 
ruefully. “I guess now you won't love 
me anymore.” 


“I guess I will,” he contradicted. 

“I guess you'd better,’ she re- 
torted. “A lone young doctor will 
need a brave nurse, if he expects to 
stay out here very long and raise a 
son or more. 

Tony caught her to him, oblivious 
of his dark-skinned observers, un- 
mindful that they were listening. 
“You won't be afraid when the baby 
comes, Nancy? The long ride to Tuc- 
son isn’t worrying you?” 

She shook her head and smiled. 

Tony sighed. “I was afraid—afraid 
you'd want to go home soon,” he 
said. “I'd have hated that.” 

She walked to the opened door- 
way, and her hair flew back wildly 
from her face. “I won't be fright- 
ened, Tony,” she said softly, “not 
even if I don’t get to go to town. 
I'll never again be as frightened as 
I have been tonight. I came through 
it all right too. It’s not bad, once 
you come through. You're a good 
doctor, Tony,” she added, resting 
her head against his shoulder. 

The boy on the bed moaned in his 
stupor, and instantly doctor and 
nurse were at his side. The Indian 
woman stepped forward too, warily, 
her black eyes alive with suspicion 
once more. At a word or two from 
her husband, she stopped, and _ re- 
turned to her place. 

“White medicine man and woman 
okay,” he translated. “Very okay.” 
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Screen 


By JERRY COTTER 
























In “Four Sons” Eugenie Leontovich plays the 
mother. The sons are Don Ameche, Alan 
Curtis, George Ernest, and Robert Lowery 


A CHANGING world reveals more than ever before 
the vital necessity for a resurgence of moral values and 
, truly American philosophy in the theater. 

[In spite of worldwide confusion and increasing signs 
of moral disintegration, present-day playwrights and 
producers have consistently failed to comprehend their 
responsibilities in promoting the spread of a genuine 
moral viewpoint. 

Many of the most infiuential and powerful figures 
in the profession have repeatedly stated their belief 
in the mission of the drama to further social and 
political progress in addition to providing entertain- 
ment. Basically, that is a worthy goal to set in writing 
and presenting plays. But let us see how it works out 
in actual practice. 

Social advancement is represented in perverted fash- 
ion by Odets and Saroyan; political intrigue abroad 
is the metronome which guides the pens of ambitious 
writers; Hemingway is advanced as the final authority 
on the justice of an entire nation’s struggle; American 
folk-drama wallows in the mire of Tobacco Road; 
humor is rarely dissociated from ribaldry, and the ad- 
vocation of a second A.E.F. is considered the outstand- 
ing political pronouncement of the theatrical season. 

Completely disregarded in this left-of-center move- 


A scene from Paramount’s new picture “Safari” 
with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and Madeleine Carroll 


ment are the expressed opinions and convictions of 
countless thousands of prospective playgoers to whom 
the theater now represents a decadent form of art. Cer- 
tainly, judging by much of its recent output, that 
analysis is not entirely wrong. 

The philosophies and theories of Odets and Saroyan 
disintegrate under even the most superficial investiga- 
tion; Erskine Caldwell and Jack Kirkland have ‘bene- 
fited handsomely by the seven-year financial success 
of Tobacco Road . . . but the Jeeter Lesters of the 
South have gained little through this leering exhibi- 
tion of their unfortunate existence; the vast amount 
of internal improvement demanding attention at home 
is shunted aside while playwrights dabble to their 
heart’s content in international power politics. 

Audiences do not desire a contemporary theater 
devoid of accurate, unbiased attempts to create a bet- 
ter world. But let those endeavors be encompassing in 
scope and unbiased in expression. We all agree that 
the day of the morality play is past, but the time when 
a people no longer require the restrictions of decency 
and common sense has, thankfully, not arrived. 

Producers who have attributed the paucity of patrons 
to almost every technical improvement from the nickel- 
odeon to the forthcoming television broadcasts, should 
realize that they have offered scant evidence in recent 
years of either the desire or the ability to provide 
suitable entertainment to the public. A new deal for 
playgoers will eventually result in the fulfillment of 
the cherished dream of every theatrical mogul . .:. 
larger audiences and greater profits. 

* * * * 

George M. Cohan, the drama’s most sagacious phi- 
losopher and veteran of 50 years on the stage, experi- 
enced one of his few failures with the seven-perform- 
ance run of THE RETURN OF THE VAGABOND. 

It was more the result of mistaken judgment than 
lack of merit that accounted for the captious reception 
accorded the play. The star performed with all. the 
verve and charm and agility so long associated with his 
name. If the play itself lacked the element of timeliness 
so necessary in a satire, Cohan supplied in great meas- 
ure the deficiency. 
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A man of fidelity in private life, he manages always 
to include an expression of it in his scripts... “I 
recognize the spiritual hand of the Great Director, the 
Master Dramatist, Who so skilfully staged this tightly 
knitted spectacle.” : 

It is exhilarating to find on Broadway such an open 
and forthright profession of faith. 

* * * * 

The fairyland aspect of the World’s Fair at night 
remains one of the most dramatic features of. the en- 
tire exhibition. The brilliance of the artistic blending 
of light, plus the extensive fireworks display, makes 
the sight one that is unequaled for sheer beauty. 

In addition to the many educational and informative 
features retained from last season, several innovations 
are bound to find favor with visitors. First and fore- 
most, we would mention the absence of the Soviet 
representation and all that it signified. For brazen ef- 
frontery and unabashed propaganda, the Red exhibit 
will not be surpassed for a long time to come. 

Chief among the new attractions is the colorful and 
prodigious spectacle, AMERICAN JUBILEE. Cover- 
ing the national development right down to the 1941 
inauguration of “Mr. Who-Shall-It-Be,” it enlists the 
services of several hundred well-trained dancers, singers 
and acrobats . . . all carefully molded into a gaudy 
and fast-moving pattern. Lucy Monroe, Wynne Mur- 
ray, Paul Haakon, and Ray Middleton are the featured 
performers, struggling valiantly to make their presence 
felt in the riotous conglomeration of music and pag- 
eantry. Typically American, it is one of the most im- 
portant assets of the new World’s Fair. 

Nearby, the ubiquitous and much-publicized Billy 
Rose is presenting a new edition of the AQUACADE. 
Differing only slightly from last season’s presentation, 
it remains an eye-filling performance from start to 
finish. The aquatic skill of Eleanor Holm and Buster 
Crabbe is overshadowed by the excellence and precision 
of the ensemble and the gravity-defying antics of the 
high divers. Unusual and satisfying, the Aquacade will 
probably continue to make considerable profit for 
1940's P. T. Barnum. 

* * * * 

Failure properly to utilize resources at hand, and 
the preponderance of salacious material in the musical 
revues, make the summer offerings less attractive than 
at any time in recent years. 

Life with Father, last season’s outstanding hit, re- 
mains a clean, humorous, and genuinely appealing 
recommendation for all groups. Those who have read 
and enjoyed the family sketches of the 1880's will have 
no fault to find with the adaptation by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay. They have managed to capture 
not only the spirit of the era, but also the human 
qualities. 

It is a vastly amusing piece of Americana, which 
avoids being either a comic strip or a museum piece, 
pitfalls into which it might easily have fallen if guided 
by less capable hands. Howard Lindsay portrays Father 
in a rugged, almost pompous manner and Dorothy 
Stickney contributes a thoroughly capable portrait of 
his witty and understanding wife. “From the evidence 
on view, life with father may not have been exactly 
Utopia, but it was certainly never dull.” 

Mystery fans will find Ladies in Retirement as near 
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The trylon and perisphere at the Worlds Fair, 
with the heroic figure of George Washington 


A night view of the World’s Fair, made dur- 


ing a fireworks exhibition over Fountain Lake 


A statue of King Jagiello, fifteenth-century 
warrior, at the Polish Pavilion at the Fair 
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perfect as any stage melodrama can be. Flora Robson, 
the British star, highlights the production with a care- 
fully etched and cleverly sustained portrayal of a 
spinster who murders her benefactress. Not for weak 
hearts or jittery nerves. 

Clare Boothe’s Margin for Error, a rabidly anti- 
Nazi comedy; Robert Emmett Sherwood’s There Shall 
Be No Night, equally vehement in its demand fo 
\merican participation in the war; The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, the broadly satirical study of Alex. 
ander Woollcott; Hellzapoppin, the boisterous reunion 
of many of vaudeville’s former stars, and The Male 
inimal, a somewhat dated comedy of a Red-scare in 
an American college, comprise the remainder of the 
holdovers from the winter season. Each possesses a cer- 
tain amount of merit in its particular classification, 
though hardly to be recommended as first choice. 

The musical situation is lugubrious, with an abun- 
dance of extravagant costuming and settings, a lush 
supply of talent and lilting scores, invalidated by an 
unnecessary and distasteful vein of smoking-car humor. 

Louisiana Purchase, a story of political rivalry in 
the South, enlists the services of Victor Moore, William 
Gaxton, and Zorina; Jane Froman, the radio songstress, 
jimmy Durante, and Ray Bolger are starred in Keep 
Off the Grass; and Kitty Carlisle and Mitzi Green share 
the honors in Walk with Music. The music is pleasing 
to the ear and the casts hard-working and talented . . . 
but the rampant obscenity overshadows all. 

Separate Rooms, DuBarry Was a Lady, and Tobacco 
Road are not to be recommended on any score. 

¥* * * * 

Chis summer of 1940 finds a nation of 130,000,000 
(figures approximate from Mr. Hoover’s census) think- 
ing and talking war. The incessant barrage in the press 
and on the air makes it doubly important that the mo- 
tion picture industry count one thousand and ten be- 
fore charting a course for the immediate future. No 
permanent good can result from joining the caravan 
of trumpeteers and flooding the nation’s screens with 
hysterical and often ridiculous versions of the current 
difficulties. 

A review of the output during the 1914-1918 period 
should act as a successful deterrent to even the most 
anxious partisan in the cinema capital. In the heat 
of battle, perspective is always less acute than after the 
smoke has vanished into the blue. 

The greatest service the screen can render in the 
present hour of confusion and unrest is to counteract 
the depressing news with a series of carefully planned 
films of a lighter nature. 

If Hollywood is sincere in a desire to lighten the 
burdens of millions of its former patrons, a sizable 
portion of 1940's profits might easily be transferred to 
the coffers of the Red Cross or other relief agencies. 
Such an action would accomplish far more than the 
ill-advised and hasty production of hymns of hate. 

* * * * 

THE SEA HAWK—Warner Bros.—Errol Flynn, the 
swashbuckling hero of many fictional adventures, has 
never been more appropriately cast than as Francis 
Thorpe, the spearhead of Queen Elizabeth’s campaign 
against the sea power of Spain. The “Sea Hawks,” 
raiders in the unofficial capacity of aides to the British 
Navy, were important factors in the ascendancy of the 
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fleet at a time when the threat of the Spanish Armada 
hung heavy. .\ rousing production of sea battles and 
political machination, it also includes a romance be- 
tween the fiery Thorpe and a lady of the Spanish 
nobility. Flora Robson contributes the thespic high- 
light as the ambitious Elizabeth, and Alan Hale, 
Brenda Marshall, Claude Rains, and Donald Crisp 
round out a cast of super-average merit. 
* * * * 

FOUR SONS—2eoth Century Fox—The predatory ac- 
tion that deprived Czechoslovakia of independence is the 
basis for this depressing story of the effects of political 
struggle on the family unit. Four Sons was originally 
produced in 1928, before the shadow of Nazism ap. 
peared on the horizon of Central Europe. Although 
the film is definitely partisan, it is less violently 
acrimonious than might be expected. The death of 
three sons of the widowed Frau Bernie .. . one fo 
Germany in the annexation of Czechoslovakia . . . one 
in defense of the homeland . . . and the youngest in 
the invasion of Poland . . . sends the broken mother 
to New York to live in peace with the remaining son. 

The futility of war and the heartbreak it involves 
for the unconsidered individual has been told with 
artistic strength, but imparts little that is new or par- 
ticularly heartening. Don Ameche, Eugenie Leonto- 
vich, Alan Curtis, and George Ernest show exceptional 
dramatic ability. To be lauded for its restraint, but 
nonetheless ill-timed and dispiriting. 

* * * * 

SUSAN AND GOD—MGM-—A disappointing version 
of Rachel Crothers’ hit play about the flighty society 
woman who almost lost her own soul while attempting 
to save others through a “new thought” movement. 
Lacking the intimacy of the stage comedy, it neve 
succeeds in impressing with its sincerity. The final 
awakening of Susan, after a long period of neglecting 
her own family, seems more of a plot solution than a 
natural process. Joan Crawford retains much of the 
spirit of the performance of Gertrude Lawrence, while 
contributing one of her best portrayals. 

Fredric March and Rita Quigley are excellent as 
the husband and daughter relegated to the background 
by the new religious movement. The film contains 
much that is extraneous to the development of the 
plot, particularly the barbed satirical remarks about 
the Oxford Group. Less satisfactory as a unit than its 
component parts wouil seem to guarantee. 

* * * * 

SAFARI—Paramount—Exceptional photography plus 
a plausible tale of high adventure and romance on a 
jungle safari place this high on the year’s list of action 
pictures. Usually in productions of this type, the bal- 
ance between plot structure and the related atmospheric 
background is not too carefully maintained. Many of 
the scenes can be classed with the best outdoor produc- 
tions of recent years. Douglas Fairbanks Jr. is a worthy 
successor to the mantle of his father, making his posi- 
tion more secure with each new appearance. Madeleine 
Carroll lends beauty, if not a considerable amount of 
dramatic fire, in the leading feminine role, and ‘Tullio 
Carminati, Lynne Overman, and a number of denizens 
of the jungle are present to insure against any in- 
terminable stretches of dullness. Recommended as an 
antidote for an overdose of sophisticated comedies. 
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Manx TWAIN once said that 
if you threw a stone over your shoul- 
der in Quebec you’d probably break 
a church window. Today, that say- 
ing still holds true. Everywhere great 
churches cast their benign shadows 
over sleepy pastoral villages, telling, 
better than in words, the story of a 
people so intensely religious that, 
like the builders of Europe’s Gothic 
cathedrals, they have expressed their 
faith by erecting the finest churches 
their meager incomes will allow. 

The spiritual life of Quebec, how- 
ever, is not contained within the 
walls of the church alone. It is rooted 
deeply in the daily existence of the 
people. It is part of their tradition, 
their history, dating back three cen- 
turies to the days when the mission- 
ary Fathers came to a vast, unex- 
plored wilderness to convert and 
teach the Indians. Life has become 
easier since then, but in the sim- 
plicity and peace of Quebec ways 
something of that courageous faith 
still exists. 

Spend a week in Quebec and you 
will carry away with you impressions 
that you will cherish for many years. 
You will feel as though you had 
turned back the pages of history to 
another century, and perhaps you 
will wonder at how a people who 
have lived close to us, as friends and 





WUEBEL QUEST 


By RUTH OVIATT 
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The gray-walled Citadel and the graceful Norman tur- 
rets of the Chateau Frontenac dominate Quebec’s skyline 


neighbors, could have retained so 
much that is strange and foreign to 
our way of life. 

Happily, Canada’s entry into the 
European war imposes no restric- 
tions on American motorists. No 
passports are needed. Obtaining a 
pass for your car takes but a few min- 
utes. Within the Dominion you may 
travel as freely as though you were 
in your own country. 

Montreal is the gateway to Quebec 
Province and the French-speaking 
Canadians. As you motor northward 
along the shores of the St. Lawrence 
you leave behind every vestige of 
English tradition. Here, in a bend of 
the road, stands a wayside shrine 
wreathed in flowers. Farther on in 
the fields, you notice the habitant 
farmer with his team of oxen plow- 
ing the fields. But what are those 
beehive-shaped structures that you 
see at nearly every farmhouse? Your 
nostrils soon tell you that they are 
outdoor ovens and that the farmer’s 
wife is baking her weekly supply of 
bread. “Galettes” they're called, and 
if you’re wise you'll beg or buy one 
of these round, sweet-crusted loaves. 

As you follow the river you will 
pass row on row of narrow, strip-like 
farms, stretching away from the road 
down to the water’s edge. Originally, 
they were laid out in good square 
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acres, but as the sons and heirs came 
along, they, too, had to have their 
portion of the family holding. And 
so the farms were sliced thinner and 
thinner to give eacn his share of 
frontage on both road and river. 

The French farmer has a true eye 
for color. Why paint a house all one 
shade when you can combine pink 
and gray, or pale blue and the yel- 
low of ripe corn? Once he reserved 
the painting of his barn to show his 
polizical leanings. Red indicated he 
was a liberal; blue, a conservative. 
Today, this custom is passing, as 
politics are becoming too complicat- 
ed for the paint brush. 

No such check, however, curbs his 
wife’s artistic sense. She indulges her 
taste for color in magnificent hand- 
woven coverlets and blankets, beau- 
tiful things made of fine soft wool, 
woven during the long winter eve- 
nings in the farmhouse kitchen. 
Hooked rugs in quaint, vivid designs 
are also produced by her skilled fin- 
gers. When the snows melt, when 
the tourists start traveling north- 
ward, she hangs her rugs and blank- 
ets out on a clothesline by the side 
of the road, Perhaps she speaks only 
French and so cannot answer the 
questions of those who come to buy. 
But that is no problem; there is 
always little Pierre or Jeanne who 
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have learned to count in English. 

Quebec City is the heart of New 
France, as this vast province was 
once called. For the American visitor 
it is a city of sheer enchantment. 
Seen for the first time, its skyline is 
as impressive as New York’s. But no 
tall buildings dominate here. In- 
stead, a great mass of gray rock tow- 
ers into the sky, its base washed by 
the mighty St. Lawrence, its top 
capped by the gray-walled Citadel 
and the imposing Chateau Fronte- 
nac. 

To reach this age-old city at dusk 
on a summer evening is an experi- 
ence that rewards you with its 
breath-taking loveliness. As you 
stroll along Dufferin Terrace, the 
quarter-mile boardwalk perched on 
top of the rock, you look out over 
the St. Lawrence and watch the 
twinkling lights of the ferryboats 
bearing away to Levis. On the right 
the Citadel is hung with shadow. 
Down below is the Lower Town 
with its church spires and its high- 
close-huddled houses. Back 
of you are the Norman arches of 
the Chateau and the grassy parks 
surrounded by gray stone houses that 
look as though they belonged in 
Paris. All of Quebec is there: young 
people arm in arm, chattering away 
in French; priests walking together 
in the coolness of the evening; older 
men and women, listening to the 
music from the little, round-domed 
bandstand. Yes, you’re still in Ameri- 
ca; but you're in a city where the 
Old World meets the New. 

[t was the great Champlain who 
founded Quebec in 1608. He loved 
this strange northern country, so dif- 
ferent from the France he knew. 
Champlain’s Quebec was but a tiny 
settlement and might have been 
wiped out by the Indians if those 
early missionaries had not been men 
of heroic character. As early as 1615 
a Recollect Mission was formed. To 
their credit is the friendship that 
they, and missionaries from the other 
orders, formed with the Hurons. 
Then in 1639 came the beloved 
Mére Marie de I’Incarnation, with 
her little band of Ursuline nuns, to 
found the first convent in America. 
She was a woman of courage and in- 
tellect. In her school the little 


roofed, 


French children sat side by side with 
the dark-eyed Hurons. 

If you have but a few days to 
spend in this picturesque city, plan 
your time well. Drive down through 


the narrow, twisting streets of the 
Lower Town, or better still aban- 
don your car and ride in one of Que- 
bec’s two-wheeled carriages, caleches 
as they are called. You'll pass Laval 
University, named after Canada’s 
first bishop; and the Basilica where 
His Eminence, the Cardinal, resides. 
Farther down the cliff you'll come to 
Notre Dame des Victoires, the oldest 
church in America, the quietest, the 
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brownest; dedicated and named for 
two French victories over the Eng: 
lish. In the Lower Town you'll wan- 
der along Sous-le-Cap Street, the nar- 
rowest street on this continent, 
where the dormer windows on either 
side seem to shake hands over your 
head. 

On the heights are the Plains of 
Abraham where the fate of Canada 
was settled in 1759, and New France 
became an English possession. You 
cannot visit the place without recall- 
ing the two valiant heroes of that 
battle, Wolfe and Montcalm: Wolfe, 
who reading a book of poetry before 
the battle said he would rather have 
written those lines than to take 
Quebec; and Montcalm, who, mor- 
tally wounded in the battle, died in 
the Ursuline Convent, happy in the 
thought that he would not live to 
see the fall of his beloved city. On 
Dufferin Terrace a single monument 
to these noble enemies bears the 
beautiful inscription: Valour gave 
them a common death, history a 
common fate, and posterity a com- 
mon monument. 

When the city has been enjoyed to 
the fullest, time should be given to 
the surrounding country. Journey 
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out to Lac Beauport, a perfect gem 
of a lake, fringed with dark pines, 
for swimming or fishing. Or head 
eastward out of the city to Mont. 
morency Falls, a hundred feet high. 
er than Niagara. 

But whatever you do, don’t miss 
the Isle of Orleans. Nowhere will : 
you find such peace, such pure, tran- 
quil beauty, as you will on this love. 
ly island in the St. Lawrence, a few 
miles from Quebec City. Time has 
passed it by. It is reminiscent of 
rural France, but of a France that 
no longer exists. Spend the after- 
noon there; a forty-two-mile road en- 
circles the island, passing through 
tiny villages, with some of the earli- 
est churches in Quebec, and with 
white-fenced houses set in gardens of 
great rose-colored hollyhocks. _ If 
you’re fortunate you'll reach the 
western tip of the island just at sun- 
set, and you'll climb the hill to a 
silver-spired church, whose doors are 
open to the lowering sun Inside, 
everything is white and gold and 
filled with the fragrance of lilies. 

Naturally, you would not go to 
Quebec without visiting the famous 
shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 
whose miracles were known to the 
world as early as 1665. Legend cred- 
its the establishment of this shrine 
to a group of Breton sailors, who, 
being about to perish in a storm, 
vowed in their distress to erect a 
chapel to Ste. Anne—the sailors’ 
saint—on the first place they should 
land. They were saved, and today 
on the shores of the St. Lawrence, 
22 miles east of Quebec, stands the 
magnificent new Basilica, not yet 
completed, which is replacing the 
church which burned down in 1922. 

July is the month of pilgrimages 
to Ste. Anne de Beaupré. If you visit 
it on the feastday of Ste. Anne, you 
will find yourself filled with the piety 
of the place. You will come away 
with memories of men and women 
making the rounds of the Stations 
of the Cross out under the clear 
northern sky, and of the torchlight 
parade that winds its way up the 
mountainside. You may not like the 
little shops that crowd so close to 
the Basilica, but you’ll be moved by 
the beauty of the scene, and by the 
realization that these thousands of 
men and women from faraway Cana- 
dian farms and villages have come 
together because of their faith and 
the pleasure and happiness that it 
brings them. 
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Two New Saints 


An Account of the Solemn Ceremony of Canonization 
of St. Euphrasia Pelletier and St. Gemma Galgani 


By GABRIEL FRANCIS POWERS 


‘Two wonderful lives associated 
in a magnificent ceremony, one of 
the most superb enacted by the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff in the most splendid 
of temples, St. Peter’s in Rome. At 
first glance they would seem to be 
contrasting entities; and yet they 
stand well together, as they do in 
the great banner that hangs over 
the portal of the basilica. But cer- 
tain special characteristics the two 
Saints have in common: both vir- 
ginal souls drawn singularly and 
potently from their first years to the 
one love of their Celestial Spouse; 
both ardent lovers of the Cross, of 
the most Blessed Eucharist, and of 
the “dear Mother” Mary; both over- 
whelmingly eager for the salvation 
of souls for which Christ died. 

But while the Holy Spirit moves 


Mother Pelletier, religious and 
Foundress, toward wide horizons, 
toward missionary work 


and foundations afar, and 
gives her for her portion 
innumerable daughters— 
Gemma, a little girl in 
modest surroundings, in an 
old-world provincial city 
of Italy, is called by the 
Beloved to a hidden life of 
extraordinary intimacy 
with Him. Vividly realiz- 
ing what He suffered to 
buy back a fallen race, she 
offers herself spontaneously 
to share His sufferings, en- 
treating Him to divide 
them with her. And He 
hears her prayer. The day 
will come when He will 
reward her lavishly, but in 
the meanwhile she will 
share His pains! Wounds 
that shed living blood, the 
Scourging, the Crown of 
Thorns, the Agony upon 
the Cross. 

Her Passionist biogra- 
pher has said justly that 
God has thrown this mod- 
ern-day child in the teeth 
of a materialistic and un- 
believing generation to 


St. Gemma Galgani and St 


show that His arm is not shortened 
and that He will have Saints who 
are pure mystics, now, as He did in 
the ancient ages of Faith. The 
French Foundress of the great Orde 
of the Good Shepherd, and the little 
Tuscan girl stand together today 
upon the banner that hangs over 
the entrance to the world’s Ca- 
thedral. 

The ceremony of Canonization is 
one of the most solemn ever per- 
formed and the crowds pouring into 
the basilica from the first opening 
of the doors testified to the eager- 
ness of the faithful to be present. 
The interior of St. Peter’s offered a 
magnificent sight. Hangings of crim- 
son and gold, Flemish tapestries only 
exhibited on rare occasions, and il- 
lumination more brilliant than day- 
light in the forms of thousands upon 
thousands of electric candles grouped 
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. Euphrasia Pelletier 


in crystal chandeliers. The statue of 
St. Peter wears the tiara, the jewelled 
ring and the crimson cope of state; 
the pontifical altar gleams with gold 
and lights. 

Two thrones have been prepared 
for the Sovereign Pontiff; one at the 
head of the apse, under the window 
of the Holy Ghost and the Chair of 
Peter—elevated considerably so that 
all may see him; and a smaller one 
nearer the altar where he will vest 
for Mass. The tribunes are full, and 
looking toward the nave and aisles, 
the crowd there is so great that one 
gets the impression of a sea of faces. 

Nearest the throne, and to the 
right of it is the section reserved for 
the Pope’s relatives. Next to that the 
Tribune of the Postulation, all those 
who have worked in the interest of 
the two Causes. It is a joy to note 
the many Passionist Fathers stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, 
to be congratulated today 
for the noble work they 
have done, for the little 
Saint of the Passion is 
surely theirs; and the 
groups of the Good Shep- 
herd Sisters, all white in 
their immaculate habits 
and mantles, many Ameri- 
can Superiors among them. 
Opposite these the tribune 
for the diplomatic corps 
in uniforms, gold-embroid- 
ered coats and decorations. 
The seats reserved for the 
Cardinals and Bishops run 
in parallel lines at right 
angles with the high 
throne. 

Pius XII is exceedingly 
punctual. The procession 
was to leave the Sistine 
Chapel at eight o'clock. 
Long before it came into 
sight, repeated storms of 
clapping reached our ears. 
From the first day of his 
accession, the Pontiff sig- 
nified his desire that there 
should be no shouting or 
cheering in St. Peter’s. The 



































































His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, reading the decree of 
canonization of Saint Gemma and Saint Euphrasia 


majority abstain from these demon- 
strations, but he has not been able 
to stop the hand-clapping and the 
waving of handkerchiefs with which 
his children manifest their joy at 
seeing him. A few cries of: “Viva il 
Papa!” still break forth irrepressibly, 
but the clapping of hands by thou- 
sands of enthusiastic persons grows 
to a volume of storm. 

Presently the silver bugles in the 
gallery sent the opening bars of the 
pontifical hymn floating ethereally 
down the nave. By that signal we 


knew that the Pontiff had crossed 
the threshold of the basilica. The 
clapping grew to the sound of a 
roaring wind. Then came a silence. 


Pius XII was alighting from the 
Sedia Gestatoria to kneel in adora- 
tion as he passed the Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The hush lasted 
several minutes, then all the sounds 
resumed: the chanting of the Can- 
as they advanced, the slow, 
religious hymning of the silver trum- 
pets, and that insistent clapping into 
which voices of boys occasionally 
flung their irrepressible cheers of 
welcome. 


tors 


It would be idle and certainly an 
impossibility to describe the splen- 
dor of this procession: high clergy, 
holy religious, all the officers and 
personages of the pontifical court. 








The so-called 
Mendicant Ord- 
ers open the cor- 
tege: Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Au- 


gustinians, Car- 
melites, Servites, 
Minims; then 


representatives of 
the great monas- 
tic Orders—Bene- 
dictines, Olive- 
tans, Cistercians, 
Vallombrosans, 
Camaldolese; and 
the Canons Reg- 
ular of the Later- 
an under its true 
name of Saint 
Saviour. The 
Cross between 
two acolytes pre- 
cedes the Pontifi- 
cal Roman Semi- 
nary, followed by 
the Parish Priests 
of Rome, the 
Canons of the 
various _ basilicas, 
and the members 
of the Congregation of Rites. 

At this point the banners repre- 
senting the two new Saints are car- 
ried, accompanied by notables or 
living members of their family. The 
Foundress of the Good Shepherd is 
kneeling with an ecstatic face lifted 
to a vision of the Hands of God out- 
stretched to receive her. All the 
works she left behind her are repre- 
sented by kneeling figures: Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, Magdalens, 
penitents, Preservation class, orphans, 
Consecrate helpers, native Sisters of 
St. Ann in India, Xaverian native 
teacher Sisters in Ceylon, colored 
and Chinese children. St. Gemma 
kneels, upon her banner, with eyes 
and clasped hands raised toward a 
vision of Our Saviour upon the 
Cross. The crowd gazes with deep 
interest and not without emotion 
upen these significant images. 

The Cantors come next, and after 
these various members of the papal 
household, the Chaplains and Mace- 
Bearers, the Consistorial Advocates, 
and others. The Chaplains carry the 
mitre and the tiara which His Holi- 
ness will wear during the ceremony. 
Incense and the papal Cross precede 
the latter part of the procession. It 
is composed of high dignitaries of 
the Church, all wearing copes of 
white and gold; of the delegates of 
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the seven ancient “Diaconie” of the 
primitive Church in Rome acting 
as acolytes. Each one bears a tall 
wax candle in a candlestick—those 
seven lights, carried solemnly to the 
foot of the throne. Afterward they 
are to be seen moving continually 
around the altar while the Pontiff 
celebrates Holy Mass. 

Before the ‘‘Penitentiaries”’ of the 
Vatican Basilica two clerics in sur. 
»lices carry the long rods that signify 
their office, but the rods are bound 
about with flowers. Finally, rank 
upon rank, come the Abbots, 
Bishops, Archbishops, and Car. 
dinals, in rich copes of white and 
gold and white mitres—those of the 
Cardinals shot with silver; the Prince 
Assistant at the Throne, Prince 
Orsini, whose hereditary privilege 
entitles him to stand always at the 
Pontiff’s right; the Cardinals who 
are to assist His Holiness, and at 
length, beneath the canopy, with 
the “‘flabelli” of white feathers borne 
to the right and left of him, the 
Holy Father, seated upon his chair 
of state. 

He wears a richly embroidered 
cope of white over the long robe of 
white silk, the falda which at- 
tendants must lift for him as he 
walks, and the tiara studded with 
jewels. An immense clapping of 
hands greets him at every step of 
the way, and people kneel—if they 
can—or bless themselves in response 
to the slow movement of his hand. 
Close around him is the watch of 
soldiers who are proud to be his de- 
fenders; the officers of the Noble 
Guard, all Roman patricians; the 
officers of the Swiss Guard, the of- 
ficers of the Palatine Guard, and 
two rows of Swiss Guards in steel 
helmets and cuirasses. A group of 
palace attendants and dignitaries 
follows the Pontiff, and the cortege 
is closed by a second body of Can- 
tors and the Generals of a large 
number of religious Orders. The 
face of Pius XII looks grave as he 
gazes in front of him. The first year 
of his pontificate has been full of 
sorrow and care, yet the spirit in 
him has a flame-like quality that 
burns in his eyes. 

The procession halts at the Con- 
fession. The Noble Guard in 
helmets, scarlet tunics and white 
breeches form in line at the sides. 
As the bearers set down the Chair, 
His Holiness alights and kneels 
down. He prays with the greatest 
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Passionist Fathers and Good Shepherd Sisters near the Holy Father during the solemn 
ceremony of canonization 


recollection, bareheaded except for 
the little white skullcap. Then he 
rises, and in the midst of the Car- 
dinals who are assisting him and his 
attendants, walks to the throne. 

The proceedings for the Canon- 
ization proper are initiated. The 
Cardinal Procurator goes before the 
throne, between a Master of Cere- 
monies and a Consistorial Advocate 
who first genuflects and then reads 
aloud the formula of request in 
Latin: “Most Holy Father, the Very 
Reverend Lord Cardinal Charles 
Salotti, here present, urgently begs 
Your Holiness to inscribe in the 
catalogue of the Saints of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and to declare that all 
the faithful of Christ shall venerate 
as Saints, Blessed Mary of St. 
Euphrasia_ Pelletier, and Gemma 
Galgani.” 

The papal Secretary for Briefs, 
standing near the throne, replies 
that the Holy Father knows the vir- 
tues of these Beatae and the miracles 
wrought by their intercession, but 
he exhorts all present to pray. 

The speakers then retire to their 
places, the Pope comes down to 
kneel at the fald-stool, and the Can- 
tors intone the Litany of the Saints. 
Then the Consistorial Advocate ap- 
proaches the throne again and _ re- 
peats the petition, adding to the 
word “urgently” the augmentative 
“very urgently.” He receives the 





same answer as he did the first time. 

This time the Miserere, the psalm 
of penance, is chanted and His Holi- 
ness remains upon his knees in 
prayer until the Cardinal Deacon 
says to him: “Levate.” It is the 
signal for all present to do the same. 
Then the Assistant Bishops come to 
the Pontiff and he himself intones: 
“Veni Creator Spiritus,” 

Now, for the third time, the 
Cardinal Procurator, between the 
Master of Ceremonies and the Ad- 
vocate, stands before the throne, and 
the advocate formulates his request, 
adding “most urgently.” 

A sort of hush falls upon the as- 
sembled thousands, as though all 
felt the solemnity and awesomeness 
of the moment. The triple crown is 
placed upon the head of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. As he stands the 
people rise with him. 

“In honor of the holy indivisible 
Trinity, for the exaltation of the 
Catholic Faith and the increase of 
the Christian religion, by the au- 
thority of Our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and Ours, after mature deliberation, 
and after imploring the divine as- 
sistance and taking counsel with our 
brethren the Venerable Cardinals of 
Holy Roman Church, the Patriarchs, 
Archbishops and Bishops present in 
the city, we declare that the Blessed 
Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier ana 
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Gemma Galgani, Virgins, are Saints 
and inscribe them in the catalogue 
of Saints, establishing that their 
memory is to be kept every year by 
the Universal Church in pious re- 
membrance, on the day of their 
death,” (the Latin says, as the prim- 
itive Church did for her martyrs, 
“die natali,” the day of their birth 
unto everlasting life). “In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Then the Cardinal Procurator as- 
cends the steps to kiss the hand and 
knee of the Pontiff, in sign of 
thanksgiving and joy. The Advocate 
turns to the Apostolic Protonotaries, 
and addresses them. 

Now the Holy Father stands, his 
mitre is removed, and his clear voice 
intones: “Te Deum laudamus.” The 
Cantors take it up and innumerable 
voices rise together in the swelling 
response. 

At the end of the hymn of praise 
the Cardinal Deacon chants: “Orate 
pro nobis, Sanctae Maria Pelletier et 
Gemma Galgani,” and the Sovereign 
Pontiff offers the liturgical prayer in 
honor of the new Saints. 

The Pontiff is escorted to the 
smaller throne, nearer the altar, and 
here he is vested by numerous at- 
tendants. It is a joy to see with what 
swiftness he moves, and the elasticity 
and spring of the tall, slender figure 
as he bends, turns, rises or sits in the 
lengthy process of robing. 

At the Canonization Mass wax 
candles richly decorated are offered 
to him; loaves of bread gilded or 
silvered; small barrels containing 
wine or water, the first gilded, the 
second silvered; and finally two 
silver cages in the form of temples, 
one containing a pair of turtle doves, 
the other a pair of pigeons, and a 
third gilded cage full of song-birds. 
The song-birds signify the joy of 
souls in the celestial bliss, an early 
symbol repeated frequently in the 
catacombs. As the gifts were borne 
away, the birds broke into song. 
The grave face of Pius XII relaxed 
into a smile, while around him 
many laughed outright for a moment 
at the impromptu serenade. Most 
solemn and touching was the mo- 
ment of the Elevation when, just 
over the altar, the music of the silver 
trumpets floated down from the 
cupola gallery. Communion was 
brought to him at the proper time, 
and he then returned to the altar 
to finish Mass. 



















































































No Blame For Eve? 


THE secular papers gave quite a lot of space to the 
revised edition of the Baltimore Catechism. They told 
of its better approach to the question of “no salvation 
outside the Church,” making it clear that the meaning 
is that there is no salvation for those outside the 
Church who know her as the true Church and turn 
from her. The other phrasing gave the chance for an 
interpretation no better than that of the Calvinists 
with their tight little groups of the saved. 

Also it defines excellently the duties a child has to- 
ward its country, as future citizen and voter. 

But of course the item which the press enjoyed most 
was the one dealing with original sin. Here one got 
the impression that the catechism says that Eve, 
though not exactly an innocent bystander, yet had no 
share in the guilt of the sin committed. One rather 
got the idea, expressed with some glee, that the little 
woman was not responsible at all. 

Now it is very nice to feel that man was the sinner 
and that it was all his fault and Eve didn’t know any 
better. But it also brings back to mind old opinions 
—of men of the Church of long ago who argued very 
seriously as to whether woman had a soul or not, and 
of laws now being superseded such as a woman's not 
being able to own property or seeing her children 
taken from her by law because she had no legal right 
to them—all such things went through my mind. I have 
no desire to see my sex freed of responsibility for any- 
thing, whether it be a share in the blame for original 
sin or the right to put a house and lot in their own 
names. I want to see them have more rather than less 
responsibility. They can take it. 

No blame at all for Eve? Then the angel might as 
well have left her in the Garden if nothing was her 
fault. The only reason for not leaving her was perhaps 
that the poor thing might have had the snake offer 
her something else next day and no Adam there to try 
it for her or protect her from herself, though it would 
seem he had done a poor job himself while still in the 
Garden. 

However, I might have known that the reporter’s 
explanation was warped. Later I saw further explana- 
tions and they were not the interpretation of the in- 
spired reporter. Adam had the responsibility as head 
of the human race, and that is all right with me. But, 
said the priest who explained it, both Adam and Eve 
sinned, of course. Both were guilty in the sight of God. 
So that settled it. For had the new catechism claimed 
Eve was not to blame at all, such misplaced chivalry 
might have opened up the whole question of souls 
again, since you can’t sin if you haven't a soul. 
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WOMAN (2 WOMAN 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


And I might add that the Bible account does not 
anywhere say that Eve tried to pass the blame. That 
was Adam’s little contribution. 


Why “Kitty Foyle’ ? 


THE novel Kitty Foyle had been brought to my 
attention so much that I finally felt I must read 
it. The book has gone into quite a few editions and the 
reviews have been pretty glowing. I found it almost 
impossible to finish, and all I want to know now 
that I have is—why was it ever written? Why was ‘it 
praised? Christopher Morley has a good reputation as 
a writer and has done good work in his day. This time 
he has written a book that is poor romance and false 
realism, a book that is pornographic, not even on a 
grand scale but a small, mean one, what might be 
called the sort that produces embarrassed smiles.. The 
girl uses the most impossible language, her father is 
vulgar beyond words, and there is one oath used by 
them all that is so bad I should hesitate to put it on 
paper at all. 

Since I have read it I find various people had the 
same sick feeling about it I had—a magazine editor, an 
eighteen-year-old girl—the woman who rents me library 
books among them. The mystery then remains—why 
was it so heralded, when it is not even a true book, or 
an honest book, when it is filled with cheap vulgarity 
and has not the merit of beautiful writing that moved 
critics to admire Rebecca? It is merely cheap and nasty 
and I cannot see how Christopher Morley ever wrote 
it or why critics extolled it. 


A Change in France 


AS an excellent antidote to Kitty Foyle comes 
Dorothy Thompson’s editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune. She writes of how, among the French today, 
one hears fewer attacks on the Germans verbally than 
attacks on themselves. Hitler they name the anti-Christ 
of course, but they also are saying that this scourge has 
come on them because of their own faults. Not gloire 
is their word today but humility. “Whatever rebirth 
France may have,” says Miss Thompson, “will be in 
the opposite spirit of the Nazis. It begins with hv- 
mility and with a will to virtue.” . 

Perhaps it is the beginning of the great change that 
must come to all nations some day—an inner and not 
merely an outer change, not hate of the enemy’s si 
ning but hate for one’s own guilt, a realization thet 
cannons silenced by larger cannons will only bring’a 
temporary peace—and that only love can drive hate 
from the hearts of men. 



























Authenticity of the Bible 


A non-Catholic argues that the Bible is the greatest 
piece of literature ever written. She admits that it was 
composed (that is the New Testament) by the Apostles, 
who with the exception of Saint Paul, were illiterate 
men. She wants to know what proof we have that the 
Bible as we have it today is exactly as it was when the 
Apostles wrote it. She maintains that the monks and 
churchmen, who copied it through the centuries before 
the printing press, made changes in it that would add to 
its literary merit. This would detract from the miracu- 
lous fact that uneducated men could write the world’s 
literary masterpiece. Does the Catholic Church hold 
among its treasures any of the original writings of the 
Apostles?—sT. LOUIS, MO. 


The Bible is God’s Book because it was written by 
men under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The 
Bible consists of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. All the sacred writers were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, not merely the men who wrote the New 
Testament. 

Catholics believe that the Catholic Bible is the in- 
spired word of God because such is the infallible teach- 
ing of the Church. The inspired character of the sacred 
writings is learned from a living authority, not from 
the books themselves. No book is its own witness. Saint 
Augustine said that he would not believe the Gospels 
if it were not for the teaching of the Church. 

All the original sacred writings are lost or destroyed, 
but since they were copied the Church was able to 
gather together authentic copies of the originals and 
unite them in one book. The Church in the Council 
of Trent declared that the Latin Vulgate version is the 
“authentic” Latin version of the inspired writings and 
that this version substantially agrees with the original 
scriptures. The Church admits that there are minor 
errors and imperfections in the Vulgate. Pius X started 
the revision of the Vulgate, which has now reached 
several books of the Old Testament. You will find an 
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interesting treatment of the Bible in The Story of 
the Bible by Rev. Dr. Francis L. Keenan, which may be 
obtained from Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Ind., (15 cents, net). 


H. V. Morton: Author of “Imitation of 
Christ” 


(1) Is H. V. Morton, author of “In Search of Ireland,” 
etc. a convert? 

(2) Who is the author of “The Imitation of Christ?”— 

QUEBEC. 


(1) So far as we know, H. V. Morton is not a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church. 

(2) According to the critical edition of The Imita- 
tion of Christ published by The America Press in 1937, 
the question of its authorship remained obscure “until 
the Liibeck manuscript was discovered in 1921, which 
turned the sentiment of scholars away from Thomas a 
Kempis and in favor of Gerard Groot. Let us hope 
that further discoveries may lead to a definite settle- 
ment of the question.” (xxxviii, Introduction) . 


Catholic Priests and Marriage 


Is it true that priests in the Roman Catholic Church 
can be married, if a special dispensation is granted by 
the Pope? I have been told about a priest who is mar- 
ried and who has a family. If such is not the case, would 
you please tell me when the Church prohibited priests 
from marrying and why?—Mass. 


Priests of the Roman or Latin Church are vowed to 
practice celibacy and are gravely forbidden to marry. 
Sacred Orders are an invalidating impediment of mar- 
riage. The obligation is freely assumed with the re- 
ception of the subdeaconship in the Latin Church. 

In the Eastern Catholic Churches which are united 
with the Supreme Pontiff, the discipline is different. 
Aspirants for the priesthood may marry before 
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ordination as priests and live with their wives after- 
ward, but no priest ordained without a wife may take 
one alterward. Hence, it is true that no Catholic priest 
of whatever rite is permitted to marry. Therefore when 
the wife of a priest belonging to one of the Eastern 
Rites dies, he may not marry again. 

Celibacy was practiced in some measure from the be- 
ginning of the Church, but the earliest record otf con. 
ciliar legislation enforcing it is Canon 33 of the Council 
f Elivira, Spain, about the year 300, A.D. By the time 
of Pope Leo the Great (440-461) the obligation of 
clerical celibacy was general throughout the Western 
Church. 

Clerical celibacy is not a precept of the divine o1 
natural law, nor is it a dogma of faith. It is simply an 
obligation assumed by those in Sacred Orders in the 
Latin Church because it is more in harmony with the 
dignity and the duties of the priesthood, 

lt may happen on rare occasions that a married man, 
whose wife is still living, is permitted to receive the 
priesthood, but this is on condition that he promises 
to separate from her forever, and she in turn either 
enters a convent or makes provision for the observance 
of perfect chastity. 


State Aid for Catholic Schools 


I would like to know if the Catholic schools recewwe 
support from any city or state. 1 have been under the 
impression that the Catholic schools subsist only on 
what the pupils and the Church give them.—JERsEY 
CITY, N. J. 


No State gives direct financial aid to any Catholic 


school, but some States extend to children attending 
parochial schools some of the services provided for 
children attending public tax-supported schools. Thus, 
the following States provide bus service to private and 
parochial schools: Indiana, Ilinois, Kansas, Massa- 


chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, Ore- 
eon, and Rhode Island. These States furnish free text 
books: Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, and 
West Virginia. 


Apostolic Office 


In the March issue, page 502, you say that Saint Paul 
was the fourteenth Apostle. Please explain what con- 
stitutes an Apostle and why Saint Paul is given that 
title. He calls himself an Apostle. What authority did he 
have different from any other bishop ordained by Saint 
Peter?—LOUISVILLE, KY. 


\postle is from the Greek language, meaning “one 
who is sent.” It is said to have been in common use 
among the later Jews, who applied it to the emissaries 
sent by their rulers to foreign sovereigns. These “apos- 
tles” formed a council around the Jewish patriarch and 
executed his orders abroad. Probably our Lord adopted 
the word from the current language of His time. 

The name “Apostles” wis give: in the New Testa- 
ment, first of all, to the twelve whom our Lord chose, 
but the term is not confined to them. The marks of the 
apostolic office are generally three: first, the Apostles 
were bishops with the fullness of the Sacrament of 
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Order. They were able to ordain, consecrace, confirm, 
etc. Second, either immediately from God Himself (as 
the twelve and Saint Paul, who was “born out of due 
time”), or through the ministry of man they had re. 
ceived the commission to preacn the Gospel through. 
out the world. They were to be “witnesses” of Christ 

even to the end of the earth.” Third, they received the 
full power of binding and loosing, of founding church. 
es, of ordaining priests and consecrating bishops every- 
where. Saint Paul was in a special manner chosen by 
Christ to be the “Apostle of the gentiles.” 

This universal jurisdiction, proper to the Apostles, 
was exercised in union with Saint Peter, the center of 
unity and visible Head of the Church, and in subor- 
dination to him. The essential difference between Saint 
Peter and the other Apostles was that Saint Peter alone 
could have a successor who would be entitled to 
primacy of jurisdiction and honor over the whole 
Church. Other bishops succeed the Apostles in order 
only, but not in universal jurisdiction. (A Catholir 
Dictionary, Addis & Arnold, “Apostle”.) 


Public Worship and Membership in Church 


Many persons outside the Catholic Church, very 
good people in many instances, express the view that 
belonging to a religious group and attending and 
practicing religious ceremonies are not essential to a 
good Christian life. They say that acceptance of the 
Ten Commandments is sufficient and church-going is 
not at all essential to eternal happiness. In other words, 
why should a Protestant or a Jew go to church, even 
though they abide by the Ten Commandments?- 
DAYTON, O. 


It is very true that the Ten Commandments must 
be observed, if one desires to obtain eternal life. “If 
thou wilt enter into eternal life, keep the command- 
ments,” said Christ. But these Commandments in many 
instances need interpretation. Surely, God did not in- 
tend that every man should interpret these Command- 
ments according to his own opinion. It is not lawful 
for the individual citizen to interpret the constitution 
of the United States according to his own private views. 
The Supreme Court has been set up to do that and 
he must abide by its interpretation of the constitution. 

One of the Ten Commandments is, “Remember that 
thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” One day in seven 
must be devoted to the worship of God in a special 
manner. In the Old Testament the seventh day was 
observed; in the New Testament it is the first day of 
the week. Catholics observe the Third Commandment 
of God by attending Mass and abstaining from servile 
works. The Church has authority from God to deter- 
mine how the duty of worship is to be carriec out and 
Catholics are bound to obey under penalty of grave sin. 

Outside the Catholic Church there is no spiritual 
authority which determines what is to be done or left 
undone in the matter of sanctification and salvation. 
True, there are counsels and recommendations, cus- 
toms and prejudices, but no authority to which non- 
Catholics (whether Protestants or Jews) are bound 
under pain of sin to submit. In other words, non- 
Catholics are left practically to their own choice in 
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the matter. Hence, it is not difficult to see why they 
should hold that church attendance is not necessary. 
But how are they to observe the Third Commandment, 
on the fulfilment of which their salvation depends 
equally with the other nine? 

There is another aspect of this question. Society as 
well as the individual is bound to give public worship 
to God. It is not a matter of choice but one of strict 
justice. God is the creator of human society as well as 
of the individual, and society is bound to acknowledge 
its dependence on God by public worship. Pope Leo 
XIII says, “Men living together in society are under 
the power of God no less than individuals are, and 
society, no less than individuals, owes gratitude to God, 
Who gave it being and maintains it, and Whose ever- 
bounteous goodness enriches it with countless bless- 
ings,” (Immortale Dei). 

Not only is society as such bound to worship God, 
but men are also bound to enter into the religious 
community of the Church. Christ redeemed men by 
His death on the cross. He instituted seven Sacraments 
by means of which the graces which He merited are 
applied to the souls of men. He established a Church 
and endowed the leaders thereof (the Apostles and 
their successors) with authority to teach His revelation, 
to make disciples of all men and to minister to them 
the means of sanctification and salvation. “Going, 
therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you. He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved but he that believeth not shall be 
condemned.” It is necessary for men to whom the Gos- 
pel has been made known to believe in and join the 
Church. Non-Catholics who sincerely believe that their 
Church is the true one must live up to their honest 
convictions, and in case of practical doubt about the 
truth of their position they must honestly endeavor to 
resolve their doubt, else they will not be saved. 


Many Are Called But Few Chosen: 
Blaspheming Word of God 


(1) 1 have often wished to know the meaning of the 
text in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, “many are called but 
few are chosen.” (2) What is the meaning of the text, 
“that the word of God be not blasphemed?” (Tit. 2:5) — 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(1) This text is found at least twice in Saint Mat- 
thew’s Gospel—the first time in th. Parable of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard (Matt. 20:1-16), and the sec- 
ond time in the Parable of the Marriage of the King’s 
Son (Matt. 22: 1-14). It is almost universally agreed 
among commentators on Holy Scripture that the words 
which conclude the first parable are an interpolation 
from Matthew 22:14. Hence, it is preferable to de- 
termine their meaning in the second parable, where it 
is agreed they more properly belong. 

The Parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son is in 
two parts: the rejection of the guests who had been first 
invited, and the condition imposed upon all who at- 
tended the banquet. The statement, “many are called 
but few are chosen,” refers to the first part and implies 
the rejection of the Jewish nation. “The words cer- 
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tainly in their full import apply to Israel, of whom 
alone our Lord meant that they should be understood. 
For He sums up in this sentence the whole parable, 
which is to announce to the people and their leaders 
the verdict of God’s -ustice and the punishment which 
they have incurred by their unbelief. ‘Many are called 
but few are chosen.’ Of the great number of the Israel- 
ites who were called collectively to the kingdom of the 
Messiah, only a few will actually receive a share in it. 
Thus, these words of Christ confirm what the Prophets 
predicted (Is. 10:21; Amos 3: 12) and the Apostle wrote 
to the Romans (Rom. 11:5). The majority of the peo- 
ple, by their own fault, are deprived of salvation, but 
a remnant of Israel will yet share therein.” (Parables 
of the Gospel, Fonck, p, 376). 

This text does not necessarily relate to the curious 
question as to the comparative number of the saved 
and the lost in eternity. 


(2) Saint Paul teaches that wives who fail to show 
that subjection to their husbands and to practice the 
virtues which are commanded by the Gospel, condemn 
the Lord Who sanctioned these things, for they act 
contrary to the Gospel, or Word of God. (Comm. in 
Sanc. Scrip., a Lapide, in loco). 


Pacifism and War 


Please comment on the following question and an- 
swer heard in a broadcast from Town Hall. Question: 
“Should a believer in the ethical and moral principles 
of Christianity, who is drafted for service in time of 
war, refuse to fight and be killed, or should he accept 
service?” Answer: “That is a question of pacifism. The 
answer is that war is an evil but not the worst of evils 
and it can be tolerated according to Christian teaching 
in certain cases, when every other means possible has 
been exhausted; then on those conditions where there 
is a possibility for good coming out of the war it is 
justified.” The answer was given by a Jesuit priest. A 
non-Catholic friend claims this illustrates the old Jesuit 
principle that “the end justifies the means.”—NEW 
CASTLE, PA. 


The so-called principle, “the end justifies the means,” 
is very old, but it has never been taught by the Jesuits. 
This is an ancient and oft-refuted calumny, but it 
seems that the refutation has not been entirely effective. 

The answer is substantially in accord with Catholic 
teaching, though it lacks the precision that the speaker 
would have given to a prepared answer. War—a just 
war—is certainly not contrary to the ethical and moral 
principles of Christianity. The Catholic Church, the 
divinely appointed interpreter of Christ’s revelation, 
teaches that war is not morally evil in itself, but when 
the conditions are observed it is lawful and even 
Christian. The Church’s position, like all virtue, is mid- 
way between two extremes—militarism which glorifies 
war without restriction, and pacifism which refuses to 
admit the possibility of a just war. Pacifists who base 
their contention on Christ’s teaching have only a one- 
sided and partial view of His doctrine. During the long 
course of her history the Church has had to restrain 
the excesses of each extreme. She condemns both mili- 
tarism and pacifism. Those who carry the idea of non- 
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resistance to such lengths as refusal to serve in a just 
war have no regard for the common good, for they will 
not resist an attack on it. They are like a pusillanimous 
man who, when set upon by a ruffhan, refuses to strug- 
gle to repel him. Pacifists need instruction. We suggest 
an excellent little book, Ethics of Peace and War, by 
H. Gigon, Ph. D., (80 cents, net). 


Adding Beads to Rosary: Using One Decade 


(r) If a rosary is re-chained and a few new beads 
added, say a decade, are the indulgences lost? (2) Can 
one gain the indulgences attached to a rosary by repeat- 
ing the five decades on one decade, or must one go the 
round of the five decades?—GERMANTOWN, PA. 


(1) Indulgences attached to a rosary are not lost 
when it is re-cchained and some new beads added, since 
it remains substantially the same rosary. 

(2) If you refer to the indulgences attached to the 
Marian or Dominican rosary, which must be of five 
decades at least, it is not necessary to tell all the beads. 
Ihe five decades may be recited on one decade, pro- 
vided the mysteries of our Lord’s life, death, and resur- 
rection are meditated on. When this rosary is recited 
by a group, it is sufficient for the one who leads the 
prayers to use a blessed rosary in order to gain the 
indulgences. 


Abortion to Save Mother: Co-operators in 
Abortion: Catholic Church in Bible 


(7) As a Catholic, I know that abortion in general 
is condemned by the Church, but does the Church also 
ondemn abortions that are performed to save a 
mother’s life? (2) May Catholic doctors advise or per- 
form such operations on patients regardless of the lat- 
ters religion and nurses assist at such operations? What 
is the Church’s penalty against co-operators in abortion? 
(3) What is the answer to a non-Catholic doctor who 
would say, “I agree with your Church in condemning 
the use of contraceptives, but I cannot agree with her 
stand on therapeutic abortion?” (4) Is our Church 
called the “Catholic Church” in the Bible? If not, where 
does the word “Catholic” come from?—PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


(1) Abortion is the intentional expulsion of an invi- 
able fetus, that is a fetus that cannot live outside the 
maternal womb. “It is never allowed directly, i.e., by 
direct means, nor intentionally, i. e., with deliberate 
intent, to kill the human product in utero, nor on 
emergence from the uterus, however undeveloped it 
may be, for any reason whatever, nor to procure abor- 
tion of the living fetus with the deliberate intent to 
do so, or by using means that have abortion for their 
natural and inevitable result. No motive can justify 
these two actions, not even the motive of saving the 
life of the mother, for evil may never be done that 
good may ensue, the moral evil in the case being the 
deliberate extinction of an unoffending life. English 
law condones therapeutic abortion, but without war- 
rant, for the fiction that the fetus is not a person is a 
pure fiction without foundation in fact.” (Moral and 
Pastoral Theology, Davis, I, p. 168) . 

“As to ‘medical and therapeutic indication’ to which, 
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using their own words, we have made reference, Ven- 
erable Brethren, however much we may pity the mother 
whose health and even life is gravely imperiled in the 
performance of the duty allotted to her by nature, 
nevertheless what could ever be a sufficient reason for 
excusing in any way the direct murder of the innocent? 
That is precisely what we are dealing with hete. 
Whether inflicted on the mother or upon the child, it 
is against the precept of God and the law of nature: 
‘Thou Shalt Not Kill!’ The life of each is equally 
sacred, and no one has the power, nor even the public 
authority, to destroy it.” (Casti Connubiu, Pope Pius 
XI). 

(2) Canon 2350 of the Code of Canon Law says that 
those who procure abortion, the mother not excepied, 
incur excommunication which is reserved to the Or- 
dinary. The mere intention does not suffice, the actual 
abortion must have followed. Those also are included 
who order it and those who are effectual and necessary 
co-operators, physically or morally, in procuring abor- 
tion. This holds for all abortions. 

(3) He should be asked to study the Catholic teach- 
ing on the matter sincerely and without prejudice. A 
reasonable person can hardly approve the direct mur- 
der of the innocent. The direct killing of the innocent 
is not only forbidden by the positive divine law but 
also by the natural law written in the heart of man. 

(4) The term “Catholic Church” does not appear in 
the Bible, but the Church which Christ established and 
whose foundation and progress is detailed in the Bible 
is the Church which is called “Catholic.” The Church 
came to be called and also commonly known as “Catho- 
lic’ (that is, universal) when heresies began to arise. 
The latter were in large part local sects, whereas the 
Church was everywhere united with Saint Peter and 
his successors, the Roman Pontiffs, under their local 
bishops. One of the earliest Christian writers to use 
this term was Saint Ignatius of Antioch (2nd century), 
who said, “Where Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church; where the bishop is, there must the people be 
also.” Everything regarding the nature of the Church 
is not explicitly mentioned in the Bible, nor is the 
Bible the sole source of revelation. The Catholic doc- 
trine is that Christ’s revelation is contained in two 
sources, the Bible and Chrisiian Tradition, both in- 
fallibly interpreted by the teaching authority of the 
Church. 





Correct Name and Address 


Subscribers are advised to contorm to the rules of The 
Sign-Post printed at the head of this department, espe- 
cially about giving their correct name and address, Fail- 
ure to observe this rule may explain why they have not 
received answers to their questions. While the rule is 
that questions are not answered by private letter, it 
may happen that they are of such a character that they 
cannot be answered in the pages of The Sign-Post. Un- 
less the correct name and address is given, an answer 
cannot reach the questioner. On file here are answers 
which have been returned by the post office because the 
parties are “unknown.” This is how we found out that 
correct names and addresses are not always given. As to 
anonymous letters, it is well to be reminded that they 
are not even considered.—Epiror. 
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Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 

The Editor reserves the ‘ 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


WENDELL WILLKIE DEFENDED 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

With regard to Katherine Burton’s remarks about 
Wendell Willkie, one might call her attention with jus- 
tice to several things she omitted, such as our present 
President and his New Dealers who have been seeking a 
road to Utopia at the taxpayer’s expense. 

As far as “an experiment, a search through distance 
and danger,” there never was one like the present road 
of the New Deal, as is proved by the record. 

To my mind it ill behooves anyone who would dis- 
play “cleverness” especially in times like these to dis- 
parage a man like Mr. Willkie who has a brand of 
moral courage foreign to those in our present Admin- 
istration, who is not a politician, but a real patriot. 

“Maybe Mr. Willkie missed the chapter,” but you'll 
find plenty (some 20,000 in N. J., I think), who have 
decided he doesn’t miss what is important for the resto- 
ration of our real United States instead of the synthetic 
brand now being fostered upon us. 

DENVER, COLORADO Leon V. ALMIRALL 


EXCEPTIONS TO ABSTINENCE 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I consider THE SIGN the best Catholic magazine pub- 
lished, but you are decidedly “off the record,” probably 
through ignorance and not design, in your answer re- 
garding abstinence (June issue, page 691). 

Even as far back as 1916, when I spent a year in 
Honolulu, each Sunday the pastor told the people 
there was no abstinence there, probably because in the 
olden days and even at that date meat was not plenti- 
ful. (This is my version.) Anyway in 1936 the pastors 
told the tourists every Sunday from the altar that there 
was no abstinence on Fridays. The Hawaiian Islands 
are under Belgian jurisdiction; nearly all the Pacific 
islands are. Your answer was not accurate. Do get facts 
and write another. 

East ORANGE, N. J. A, F. 
Editor's Note: The answer about Abstinence and 
Church Laws gave the general principle regarding ab- 
stinence but it also included a statement which takes 
care of departures from the general law: “Since these 
precepts in their particular form are laid down by the 
Church, she is free to determine when the faithful are 
excused or dispensed from them.” We were informed 
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by a priest visitor to Hawaii that the bishop of Hono- 
lulu told him that the people earn about $1.00 a day 
for twelve hours’ work and meat cost five cents a 
pound but fish costs forty cents a pound. This appears 
to be the reason for the general dispensation from ab- 
stinence except on a few days. Hawaii is United States 
territory and the ecclesiastical administration is con- 
fided to the Fathers of the Sacred Hearts, called Pic- 
pus Fathers, whose general motherhouse is in Belgium. 


REVIEWS OF PLays, Movies, Books 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to raise my voice in sincere praise of the splen- 
did magazine you publish monthly. There is hardly a 
thing missing in this fine publication. The reviews of 
current plays and moving pictures are a great help in 
aiding me to select proper performances for my family 
and self to attend. The book review section is another 
great help, as reading is one of the leading hobbies in 
my family, and certainly the type of book published to- 
day needs proper reviewing before it gets in the hands 
of adolescents. 

I enjoy the many other features in the magazine, but 
the above two I feel are real safeguards in keeping the 
family up to date and at the same time guarding against 
unclean plays, movies, and books. 


Ma sa, N. Y. RICHARD STEARNS. 


LEGION OF Mary 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

The Legion of Mary is such a fine organization of 
real Catholic Action it is a pity that more is not known 
about it. Everywhere throughout the world bishops 
and priests speak of it in terms of praise. I am sure 
that many more Catholic men and women would be 
ready to join the Legion, if they knew where to make 
application for information. I have looked at a couple 
of copies of Maria Legionis, the Legion organ from 
Dublin, but there is never any mention of headquarters 
in the various countries where the Legion has been 
established. It is like a fisherman who throws in his 
hook without any bait on it. The good things accom- 
plished by the Legion will in many cases inspire others 
to join up, but when there is no mention of head- 
quarters or central bureau, the good will soon vanishes. 
In the official organ at least there ought to be printed 
addresses of the central offices. 

ALBANY, N. Y. J. L. Bossy. 

Eprror’s Nore: The official headquarters of the Le- 
gion is Immaculata House, 37 Lower Dominic Street, 
Dublin, Ireland. The American address is Legion of 
Mary, Box 83, Station X, New York, N. Y. 


RecALLs Her Cuina Days 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

On reading the recent article by Fr. William Whelan, 
C.P., “If You Dig Deep Enough,” I got out my old 
Handbook of China and looked up the places men- 
tioned, which were very familiar to me. 

At Taku I once had a peculiar experience, and I 
lived in Peking, at 29 Hsi Tsung Pu Hutung, with a 
Mrs. F. S. Ch’ien. 


Newark, N. J. Mrs. ANNA Forp. 
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Use of Parachutes 


e Mitirary tactics in the present European war have 
brought parachutes into the limelight. Some interesting 
stories concerning them are taken from the “New York 
Times Magazine”: 


Parachutes, those graceful “sails of silk” which are 
being put to spectacular uses in the current war, were 
first employed more than 150 years ago as lifesaving or 
peacetime devices. In 1783 Sebastian Lenormand, look- 
ing for a method which could save men trapped on 
roofs by fire, found it in the parachute when he safely 
descended under the protection of its billowing folds. 

The first descent from an airplane in a parachute 
was made by an American army officer in 1912. Soon 
afterward, during the World War, the use of parachutes 
increased and later the “seat pack” was devised. 
Strapped rigidly to the body by a sturdy harness, the 
“seat pack” weighs about eighteen pounds and spreads 
from twenty-two to twenty-eight feet in diameter. 

Tests show that the average parachute jumper, drop- 
ping from 3,000 feet, will strike the ground with an 
impact equivalent to that in an unhindered jump of 
four feet. Pilots are trained to open their ’chutes at a 
distance of at least 200 feet above the ground, although 
German air infantry troops have been trained to para- 
chute when between 100 and goo feet up. 

Parachute pilots are taught to control the flight of 
their “silken ships.” By pulling the proper shroud lines 
a parachute jumper can more or less guide his landing 
to avoid trees and other ground obstacles. 


Rationing the “Amens” 


e A Bit or Humorous CoMMENT creeps into the Cen- 
tenary number of “The Tablet” of London. One con- 
tributor informs us: 


\n Anglican clergyman in Bucks has announced 
that for the future he will only have one big Amen at 
the end of his service, instead of heaps of little Amens 
all the way through. He sees no point in vain repeti- 
tions, and in using the same word over and over again. 
This is pretty hard on the laity, whose chance comes 
with the Amens, and so many of whom know no other 
religious words, but do very prettily with slow and 
deep Amens. The time has gone by when “hear, hear” 
from the pew was well received or tolerated from the 
pulpit, as it used to be in eighteenth-century England, 
and preachers now assume that all interjections are 
hostile. Sometimes they are. I was at Mass the other 
Sunday when a woman—apparently a well-known ec- 


centric, a regular grenouille de la stoupe (or Holy 
Water basin frog), called out “get down and get out, 


’ 


you miserable old man.” It is much safer to keep 
plenty of Amens in the service, as a safety valve for , 
the congregation, and in Negro Protestant worship 
important members of the congregation are promoted 
to special seats from which they are expected to pune. 
tuate the sermon and prayers with emphatic Amens, 


Being Late for Mass 


e “Tue Notre DaMeE BULLETIN” is noted for the clear 
and breezy way in which it inculcates religious duties, 
as this instalment on coming late for Mass shows: 


Suppose President Roosevelt wrote you: “I want you 
to come to the White House, at my expense, for a most 
important engagement.” 

And suppose you came late. “Excuse me, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” you explained, “I monkeyed around my room 
and didn’t get started on time. It’s a break for you that 
I got here at all!” 

You have a most important appointment with Al 
mighty God every Sunday morning. He will have you 
come at 6, or 7, or 8, or g, etc. He wants you to come 
on time! It’s not satisfactory to Him if you squeeze in 
the last minute of sleep and then get to your appoint 
ment later. He wants you to come on a friendly, cour- 
teous basis. He wants you to come with a little interest 
in what you are doing. He doesn’t want you to feel that 
you are giving Him a break! And He wants you to stay 
to the end of your appointment. 

You commit a mortal sin if, on a Sunday or Holy 
Day of obligation, you miss all the Mass up to the 
Offertory, that is, up to the time when the priest takes 
the veil off the chalice, even if you hear the rest of the 
Mass to the very end. 

You commit a mortal sin if you miss all the Mass up 
to the Gospel, and then leave at Communion-time. Get 
that clearly in mind. 

You do not satisfy your obligation to hear Mass if 
you spend your time gaping around indifferently, look- 
ing at pictures, occupying your whole attention with 
something profane. Get that clearly in mind! 

The real ignoramus of ignoramuses is he who has 
time for everything else except for wholehearted atten- 
dance at Mass. 

Hicks—real hicks, goofy hicks—have to be shooed into 
Mass on time and held there to the finish. They hardly 
have sense enough to empty their pipes without burn- 
ing their fingers. Usually, poor fellows, they don’t know 
how to read. 
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A Definition of Matrimony 


+ THE following is taken from “This Week,” magazine 
section of the “New York Herald Tribune”: 


The old archbishop and a curate were questioning 
some children who were to be confirmed in their faith. 

“What is your name, child?” the curate asked a 
bright-eyed little girl. 

“Mary Keegan.” 

“Well, Mary, what is the Sacrament of Matrimony?” 

“Matrimony,” promptly answered Mary, “is that 
place between heaven and hell where we suffer for 
our sins.” 

“No, Mary,” objected the young curate. “That’s pur- 
gatory.”” 

“Tut, tut,” said the archbishop, “maybe she’s right.” 


Extraordinary Woman 


e SHEED & Warp’s notes on their books in “This Pub- 
lishing Business” are very personal and direct and often 
contain interesting items such as the following: 


We recently received news from England of the 
death of Miss Cozens, author of the now out-of-print 
Handbook of Heresies. 

For all but the last few years of her life, Mary Louisa 
Cozens earned her living, and could only earn her liv- 
ing, by scrubbing floors. Such time and energy as scrub- 
bing leaves one, she devoted to the study of philosophy 
and theology, read by candlelight in bed. She literally 
lived theology, scrubbing floors to the rhythm of the 
Athanasian Creed. She taught me and many others of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild the delights that live in 
accurate profound theology. Her book was on the main 
Christological heresies; she had never had any formal 
education but wrote a very strong limpid technically- 
perfect English; she had been forced to learn her 
philosophy and theology from books, never having had 
much contact with philosophers or theologians, yet her 
book was so accurate that all the reviewers assumed that 
it was written by a professional theologian. 

She loved truth with a passionate excitement. May 
she rest in Truth. 


Tips On Tips 


¢ “Tue National Catholic Almanac” advises on tipping 
—that “necessary evil”—even as to specific amounts. We 
don’t know what authority this advice has, but offer it 
for the meditation of our readers: 


Tips are “a necessary evil” of society today. They 
insure one better service. Tips vary according to types 
of person, place, time, and other circumstances in- 
volved. 

Taxi drivers are tipped ten cents for a fifty-cent dis- 
tance. 

Bootblacks get a five-cent tip; barbers, beauty-parlon 
specialists, ten per cent of the bill. 

For checking a man’s hat and coat, he gives ten cents. 
Twenty-five cents for checking a woman’s wrap in a 
high-class restaurant dressing-room; ten cents, however, 
tor the clothes rack at the dining room entrance. 
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Give a twenty-five-cent tip for the following services: 
a porter carrying your trunk to the room of your 
hotel; for paging; for a bellboy carrying the baggage to 
your room; for a porter carrying your baggage three or 
four blocks. 

The porter in a Pullman car, for a day, gets about 
thirty-five cents; about fifty cents for each berth at night. 

When traveling by plane, any service received in 
the ship goes without tipping. The rules of the airline 
travel, in fact, strictly forbid tipping. 


Tragedy Behind War Maps 


@ CARL SANDBURG in “Anthology of the Cross” re- 
veals his feelings as he stood with a curious crowd to 
watch the chart of a distant battle: 


1 have been watching the war map slammed up for 
advertising in front of the newspaper office. 

Buttons—red and yellow buttons—blue and black but- 
tons—are shoved back and forth across the map. 

A laughing young man, sunny with freckles, 

Climbs a ladder, yells a joke to somebody in the crowd, 

And then fixes a yellow button one inch west 

And follows the yellow button with a black button 
one inch west. 

(Ten thousand men and boys twist on their bodies in 
a red soak along a river edge, 

Gasping of wounds, calling for water, some rattling 
death in their throats.) 

Who would guess what it cost to move two buttons 
one inch on the war map here in front of the news- 
paper office where the freckle-faced young man is 
laughing to us? 


Pope Puts Students at Ease 


e THe Orriciats who were in attendance at papal audi- 
ences showed their authority and made them feel 
small, but when the Holy Father greeted a body of 
ecclesiastical students he made them feel much better, 
according to Father Curran, O.P., in the “Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Record”: 


On June 24th of last year His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII held an audience. There is nothing very remarkable 
in that, nor in the fact that his audience was composed 
of students. The late Holy Father gave many such, and 
it was the present writer's privilege to have participated 
in many of these gatherings. We were well used to obey- 
ing the imperious beck of the attendant bussolanti, as 
they arranged the sheep for the inspection of the chief 
Pastor, as well as the tolerant scrutiny of the pictur- 
esque Swiss and a haughty stare from under the pa- 
trician brows of the Noble Guard. But this could be 
returned with interest when the Pope referred to us 
students as his diletissimi figlt (most beloved children), 
eletta famiglia (choice family), speranza della Chiesa 
(hope of the Church); this we felt was putting things in 
their proper perspective and showing these lesser re- 
tainers their place. And when the Holy Father went on 
to assure us, as he invariably did, that there was no one 
more welcome, no one he liked to see more than his 
diletti Irlandesi (beloved Irish), or Scozzesi (Scotch) or 
whatever we were, we felt that this utterance should 
quench the pride of his retinue forever. 






















































A Genius to His Critic 


e One of the world’s great artists, relates “The 
Liguorian,” proved his faith and singleness of purpose 


striking fashion: 


When the great Leonardo da Vinci had finished his 
painting of the Last Supper, he called a friend into his 
studio to inspect it. 

“Give me your candid criticism,” said the painter. 

It is marvelous,” exclaimed the friend. “That cup 
stands out from the table as if it were real. I cannot 
keep my eyes off it.” 

Da Vinci took a brush and drew it across the spar- 
Kling cup. “If it affects you thus,” he said, “it shall not 
remain. Nothing shall attract attention from the figure 
of Our Lord.” 


Chinese Musings 


e Licas Yu writes regularly for “T’ien Hsia.” Here 
ire some of his recent thoughts: 


Does a Christian sit in the clouds and mock at the 
follies of men? No, a thousand times no! He sees his 
own follies reflected in the world as in a mirror, and 
weeps over them. 

England and Germany are at war again. In my little 
study, Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Goethe's Faust are 
still on the same shelf. , 

Lhe idealist says: “Even though you had a whole 
least before you, it boots nothing if you had lost your 
appetite.” The realist says: “Even though -you had all 
the appetite in the world, it boots nothing if you had 
no food to eat.” Both are right, but they continue to 
argue until they lose both the appetite and the food! 

\ wit victimizes others, but a humorous man victim- 
izes himself. Therefore, wit is pagan, while humor is 
Christian. 

sernard Shaw is witty; G. K. Chesterton is humorous. 

Swilt and Voltaire are wits, but Sir John Falstaff is a 
thuly humorous man. It was no accident that Shakes- 
peare made him die like a Christian, as he himself did 
some time later. 

In the whole universe I have found only one enemy 
ind that gentleman is none other than myself. 


French Place Names in English 


@ SOME CURRENT UsEs of place names made familiar by 
the present war in Northern France are given in the 
New York Times”: 


Not only have the place names of the present battle- 
helds of Belgium and Northern France a tragic familiar- 
ity derived from the last war; many of them are actu- 
ily woven into our own language. It is many years 
since brussels carpet, for example, was produced exclu- 
sively in Brussels, but the name still serves to describe 
particular type of floor covering. 
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Lisle thread and lisle hosiery have crystallized the old 
spelling of the city of Lille, where it was woven first, 
Every housewife is familiar with Valenciennes, or 
“val” lace. Every department store carries cambric or 
“chambray,” a light cloth, now of cotton texture, which 
came originally from Cambrai. Arras, once a great cen- 
ter for the manufacture of velvet, has given its name to 
a type of wall hanging. Indeed, arras was an English 
word long before Shakespeare’s day. He used it often. 
It was Polonius who hid behind the arras and Hamlet's 
fatal rapier that whipped through it. We also recall 
Falstaff “fast asleep behind the arras and snorting like 
a horse.”” Most of us today travel in sedans, and it is 
often thought that the name came from the French 
town. But the sedan chair originated in Spain and Italy, 
and the name has a different derivation. But limousine, 
or coach, stems directly from the French town of 
Limousin, where these vehicles were first built. 


Wisdom of a Modern Statesman 
@ FROM THE BOOKLET “SALAZAR SAYS” are taken these 
sentences of the Prime Minister of Portugal: 


The State must be strong, but it must be limited by 
the demands of morality, by the principles of men’s 
rights, by individual guarantees and liberties, which 
are the first and foremost condition of social solidarity. 

Liberalism fell into this sophism: “There can be no 
liberty opposed to liberty.” But in harmony with man’s 
essential nature and with the realities of life we will 
rather say: “There can be no liberty opposed to the 
general interest.” 

The family, as the irreducible cell of society, the 
nucleus from which springs the parish, the township, 
and therefore the nation, is, by its very nature, the 
first of the organic political elements of the constitu- 
tional State. 

It is a moral rather than an economic crisis that is 
troubling the world. 

Communism 1s the synthesis of all the traditional 
revolts of matter against spirit, of barbarism against 
civilization. It is the “great heresy” of our age. 


Perfect Co-operation 


¢ Iv seeMs (this co-operation idea is not so new after 
all. “The Liguorian” refers to an unusual case of it 
long years ago: 


Before the days of oil in western Texas, a man 
stopped one night at a dry-land ranch near a small 
town. As he sized up the place, he became more and 
more puzzled as to how the little ranch paid its way. 
At last he ventured to ask his host: 

“How in the world do you make a go of things here?” 

Pointing a finger at a man sitting on the doorstep, the 
host replied: 

“You see that feller there? He’s the hired man. He 
works for me, and I cain’t pay ‘im. In two years he gits 
the ranch. Then I work for ‘im till I git it back.” 
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The End of the Armistice 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


This posthumous edition of Ches- 
terton’s reflections and convictions 
concerning the advent of the present 
war in Europe is amazingly pro- 
phetic. With astounding acumen he 
predicted the Nazi advance into 
Austria and the recent partition of 
Poland. Furthermore, he foresaw that 
the latter would be accomplished 
through a Russo-German accord. 
Others may have been able to pre- 
dict the same things. But we ought 
to be grateful that it was Chesterton 
who undertook to do so, and we owe 
a debt of gratitude to the publishers 
who made these essays available after 
his death. 

The work is valuable not only for 
its prophecies. Chesterton need not 
be prophetic to be readable. His 
thoughtful, panoramic development 
of major and difficult trends in mod- 
ern history, his exact epigrammatic 
generalizations, and his fine-comb 
treatment of their many aspects, re- 
veal him again as one of the out- 
standing minds of our times. It 
would be misleading, in speaking of 
his style, to say anything more than 
that it is typically Chestertonian. 

Throughout, the author insists 
upon the distinction that must be 
made between Germany and Prussia. 
“Prussia has distorted the whole 
destiny of Germany and Europe 

Prussia is the one European 
state that may at any moment wage 
an aggressive war.” 

In another place Chesterton lays 
bare the hypocrisy of economic pacif- 
ism. “In my experience, pacifists do 
not love their enemies: they only 
hate their friends for fighting against 
their enemies.” 

These excerpts are typical, and 
emphatically indicate the value of 
this volume. The End of the Armis- 
tice is a book that deserves a place 
on your “must” list. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00. 


The Papacy and the 
Modern State 
By F. R. HOARE 

The most accurate description of 
this book is provided in the sub- 
title: ““An Essay on the Political His- 
tory of the Catholic Church.” The 
purpose of the author, a Cambridge 
man, is “to explain in the simplest 
possible language how it comes about 
that the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned with the State, in what ways 
she is concerned with it, and on what 
principles she has acted in her vari- 
ous dealings with it.” 

He begins with the situation in 
which the Church found itself in 
the beginning under the Roman Em- 
pire and brings the essay down to 
the present day. The period from 
the French Revolution onward re- 
ceives the greater emphasis. 

The evolution of political entities 
is bound to have relation to the 
Catholic Church as the authentic in- 
terpreter of Christian Revelation and 
authorized guardian of the natural 
and moral law. Sometimes that rela- 
tionship is harmonious, at other 
times in open collision, and at still 
others it is a kind of benevolent 
neutrality, with the State taking no 
official position in the matter of re- 
ligion. These several relationships 
cause many problems to arise be- 
tween the Church as such and the 
individual Catholic. 

It is not always the State which 
comes into open collision with the 
Church that causes the most damage 
to individual Catholics. Liberalism 
with its catalogue of catch-words has 
done untold harm to both religion 
and morals. It has “disintegrated 
the fabric of what had been called 
Christendom.” The children of light 
have been blinded. The nature of 
the State and the mission and au- 
thority of the Church have been set 
in false positions. What the future 
will bring forth is problematical. 
But there will always be occasion for 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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the display of Catholic Action, and it 
may be of the heroic kind. This book 
causes one to think deeply of the ne- 
cessity of States recognizing the sov- 
creignty of God and the moral law 
and of the beneficent mission of the 
Church to uphold the rights of God 
and the individual soul, and to re- 
pel aggression upon them by the 
State. 


Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 15 shillings. 


Men Withering 
By FRANCIS MacMANUS 


To those who, living in a world 
gone mad, still cling to faith and 
hope, Men Withering may offer some 
comfort—for this novel concludes the 
bitter tale of eighteenth-century Ire- 
land. In a long history of hatred 
and mistreatment, that century was 
one of the worst. The men of Ire- 
land, says Francis MacManus, should 
have withered away in that constant 
storm, but wither away they did not, 
and therein lies their glory. 

Donnacha MacConmara, spoiled 
priest and high poet, looking back 
over a life that nearly spanned the 
century, finds something at which to 
wonder. Blind, weak, and broken, he 
finds both bitterness and comfort in 
the unyielding stubbornness which 
has held his people to their land, 
and to life itself, when life seemed 
scarcely worth the living. The poets 
have gone; the warriors have gone; 
the ancient pride has been brought 
low; yet the soul of Ireland still 
cries out that “God is not dead!” 
There is the hope which will bear 
fruit, which will set the hills aflame 
once more as men fight for the free- 
dom so long denied. 

Somehow, we have come to expect 
of Irish authors a peculiar glow, a 
rhythm and a lyricism in their prose 
which makes it read like poetry. 
Francis MacManus does not disap- 
point us. Whole sentences cling to 
memory where they may be safely 
stored for future comfort. To those 
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The story of a girl of our own time, 
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in His sufferings. 

Her courage and devotion to Christ, 
her generosity in embracing suffering, 
stand out in a modern world which fears 
the Cross. 


An attractive pamphlet which gives de- 
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who have not read the earlier books 
of the trilogy, Stand and Give Chal- 
lenge, and Candle for the Proud, 
Men Withering may appear to lack 
substance. Although it is complete 
in itself and thoroughly artistic, it 
should be read in connection with 
its predecessors so that one may 
judge its true proportion. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50. 


Failure of A Mission 
By NEVILE HENDERSON 

When Nevile Henderson’ was 
called from his post at Buenos. Aires 
and sent as Ambassador to Berlin, 
he went to Germany with but one 
intention—to preserve peace. That he 
failed is no reflection on his efforts. 
Even the fact that he never fully 
understood the bellicose intentions 
of the Nazi Government, is not so 
much a reflection on the shortsight- 
edness o1 inadequacies of British 
diplomacy, as it is a surprising revel- 
ation of the duplicity and ruthless- 
ness of Prussian tactics. 

Failure of a Mission is a timely 
defense of Chamberlain’s foreign 





policy, and for this reason alone it 
will be read with avidity by many. 
In the light of the most recent Nazi 
invasions, it will be difficult to find 
a book as apt and as interesting. The 
reader may harbor little love for 
British diplomacy; but if he desires 
a better understanding of it, this 
volume is essential. The reader may 
have some knowledge of Nazism and 
Nazi leaders; but if he would know 
more he must read this work. In no 
one other book will you find such 
live and intimate pen sketches of 
such leading political figures as Hit- 
ler, Goebbels, Goering, Ribbentrop, 
Himmler, and others. 

Failure of a Mission is written in 
an easy style. The sincerity of its 
author is evident. In fact, he is sin- 
cere enough, at times, to reveal 
personal and British ministerial 
blunders—and between the lines, 
others can be seen. The diplomatic 
correspondence between Chamber- 
lain and Hitler, which is appended, 
deserves the close attention of the 
reader. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.00. 


Spain’s Ordeal 
By ROBERT SENCOURT 

The author is a British subject 
who was born in New Zealand in 
1894 and who describes himself as a 
Christian and a Conservative. As 
such he admits his predilections in 
writing about the Spanish war, yet 
he intended to write as objectively as 
he could and to present each side of 
the conflict as fairly as possible. He 
has substantially succeeded in his 
endeavor. 

The book is described on the 
jacket as a “complete history of 
the Spanish War,” which is hardly 
accurate, though the coverage is 
general. It provides a condensed his- 
torical background, so essential for 
an understanding of the war. It also 
describes the peculiar psychology of 
the Spanish people, their political 
misfortunes through many years of 
bad government, and reveals how 
“democratic” was the Spanish Re- 
public inaugurated in 1931. The 
major portion of the book is de- 
voted to the military campaign and 
is brought down to the end of the 
war. The author shows that there 
was real bravery on both sides, and 
while there were excesses on both 
sides, those committed by the “Loyal- 
ists” were so numerous, so appalling, 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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and so inexcusable that those on the 
Nationalist side were insignificant 
by comparison. 

In the course of the narrative 
many charges made by the clever 
propagandists of the “Loyalists,” 
such as the wealth of the Church 
and the clergy, the Guernica bomb. 
ing, etc., are dealt with effectively, 
Non-intervention was merely a diplo- 
matic pretense for keeping the war 
from spreading, but no one observed 
it. The Blum Government in France 
tried hard to achieve a Red victory, 
but failed. France has good reason 
to be grateful for this. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3.00. 


Neutral War Aims 
A Symposium 

The horrible war now in progress 
in Europe affects all countries in 
some measure, and all must share re- 
sponsibility in building a firm and 
salutary world order after hostilities 
cease. The neutrals ask the Allies to 
define their war aims and the Allies 
in turn ask the neutrals what they 
intend to contribute to the cause of 
world peace. 

Christopher Hollis of England in 
his introduction presents the state 
of the question. He says, “it is not 
we who have chosen the Christian 
cause; it is rather the cause which 
has chosen us.” Which an English 
Catholic paper calls an “accident,” 
and Cardinal Hinsley a “miracle.” 
Herbert Agar writes a balanced state- 
ment for the United States. It is 
significant and heartening that he 
calls for a moral renewal. He says, “if 
this ailing civilization is to be sal- 
vaged, America must discipline her- 
self to the service of the ideals she 
has long so lightly boasted.” Daniele 
Varé reveals the Italian interpreta- 
tion of Allied war aims clearly and 
with good-natured irony. A. V. Baik- 
aloff, author of J Knew Stalin, writ- 
ing on Soviet Russia, concludes that 
Stalin and Hitler are two “Public 
Enemies No. 1.” The Marquis de 
Merry del Val writes with noble in- 
dignation of the callous treatment of 
Spain during the Civil War by the 
Allies and emphasizes Spain’s pres- 
ent neutrality and her intention to 
preserve it. Arnold Vas Dias tells 
why Holland intends to remain neu- 
tral (this was written before the 
blitzkrieg). Gonzague de Reynold 
gives the Swiss position and Daniel 
Viklund that of Sweden. Louis 
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Marques contributes a long essay on 
portugal and A. Michalopoulos pro- 
vides the Greek viewpoint. 

The publishers are to be congratu- 
jated for their courage in bringing 
out this book. The reader will ob- 
iain a better idea of the present war, 
asit is viewed by interested neutrals, 
and of what is likely to follow on its 
conclusion. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 7/6. 


Dictionary of the American 
Hierarchy 
By JOSEPH BERNARD CODE, D.Sc. Hist. 
Doctor Code of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America provides a com- 
plete list in alphabetical order of all 
the bishops of the Catholic Church 
in the United States from the ap- 
pointment of John Carroll to the 
present day. He includes Americans 
who were consecrated bishops with 
jurisdictions outside the limits of 
this country. Since Bishop Carroll's 
appointment in 1789, over five hun- 
dred Americans have been made 
bishops and practically all with jur- 
isdictions within the limits of the 
United States. The Dictionary of the 
American Hierarchy is not an inter- 
pretative study but confines itself to 
factual data about the _ bishops, 
thumbnail sketches, as it were. Doc- 
tor Code includes the published 
works of the individual bishops and 
the best available source material 
about them. Eleven Appendices fur- 
nish additional information, as the 
number of foreign-born in the hier- 
archy, the religious communities rep- 
resented, etc. It is interesting to note 
that Ireland leads the list of foreign- 
born bishops (100) and France is 
next (43), and Jesuits lead the list 
of religious bishops (16), with the 
Sulpicians and the Vincentians in 
second place with 11 each. Up to 
date the Passionists have had but two. 
It is inevitable that minor errors 
occur, as Berrington, R. I., for Bar- 
tington (p. 82), the vestition and 
profession of Bishop Concanen on 
the same day (p. 53), and the very 
involved situation of dates, succes- 
sion, and offices of Archbishop Walsh 
(p. 354) beginning, “secretary, suc- 
cessively, etc.” On the whole, how- 
ever, this is a volume of scientific 
scholarship which preserves for pos- 
terity the biographical records of a 
splendid body of men, the Catholic 
bishops of the United States. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3.75. 


The Life of a Painter 
By SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A. 

There is a decided trend, in these 
present days, toward books on or 
about art and artists. Sir John 
Lavery’s story has interest specifi- 
cally because it is a book about ar- 
tists written by one of themselves. 
Stretched upon a canvas 84 years 
wide, it is a life that has known 
many and often violent contrasts, 
many and varied contacts. There is 
poverty and affluence, obscurity and 
renown, struggle and triumph, mixed 
in the long span of these years. Well- 
known personalities pass through 
the narrative — Whistler, Bernard 
Shaw, Graham, and Winston Church- 
ill, Shirley Temple and the King and 
Queen of England, and innumerable 
others. The field of their activities is 
spread over England, the Continent, 
and the Americas. 

The material, then, is abundant. 
Perhaps for this very reason the 
workmanship is cramped. The char- 
acters remain flat, lifeless. The mi- 
nutiae that demand deftness and 
lightness of touch are spread with 
too broad strokes. The book emerges, 
in consequence, as a series of episodic 
sketches which lack warmth and in- 
terest, their subjects seemingly hav- 
ing place merely as a succession of 
objects which have fallen under the 
coldly detached eye of the artist- 
author. In fact we are sometimes 
repelled by the callousness of his 
concern about himself and his career, 
such as is evidenced in his treatment 
of his own sister, or the casualness 
of his so-called Catholic Faith. 

Somewhere in the course of his 
narrative Sir John mentions that he 
had a tendency to lose his bearings 
when “he took his head out of the 
paint-box.” The truth of the remark 
is apparent both in the style and 
makeup of the volume. It is more 
like a file for future reference than 
an account of past accomplishment. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book, 
Little Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $4.50. 


Ember Lane 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Because this novel is by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith and because its locale is 
her native Sussex and the characters 
are drawn for the most part from 
people among whom she has been 
living, the writing, descriptions, and 
character sketches are excellent. 
There is really no plot. It is rather 
the tale of unusual, weird, and at 
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Lire STORY OF THE 
Wuirte Passion FLOWER 
oF Lucca 


ST. GEMMA GALGANI 


by the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Leo Proserpio, S.J. 


Here is an opportunity for you to learn 
all the extraordinary facts in the life 
of that modern mystic, Gemma Galgani. 
Her humble, yet heroic virtues unfold 
as this account presents first, the story 
of her childhood in Lucca and then, her 
life as a mystic describing her appari- 
tions, her stigmatism, and her death. 
Here, indeed, was a being whose biog- 
raphy brings us into intimate and real- 
istic touch with the supernatural. You 
will find the author’s approach perme- 
ated with a quiet, simple, yet entirely 
appreciative understanding of the mar- 
vels he narrates. You will finish the 
book with a new realization of Gemma’s 
edifying and inspiring life. 


$2.00 


To members of “Gemma’s League of 
Prayer,” this book is especially recom- 
mended as a means of becoming better 
acquainted with their patron. 


THE SIGN Union City,N. J. 














times depressing persons and their in- 
fluence on each other’s lives. Through 
it all runs the strange character of 
Lucinda who, by a sort of sixth 
sense, actually sees persons who have 
lived long before and correctly in- 
terprets and combats their evil in- 
fluence on her contemporaries. 

The story is rather far-fetched but 
because it is told in Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s clear and interesting manner 
it will draw plaudits from her nu- 
merous following. 

Harper & Bros., New York, $2.50. 


Roman Fountain 
By HUGH WALPOLE 

This is one of that vast array of 
books which might far better have 
been left unwritten, or at least, un- 
published. Hugh Walpole visited 
the Eternal City as a young man, 
and when sent there by the Hearst 
papers to report the funeral of Pius 
XI, and the election of his successor, 
he searches the city for a remarkable 
fountain he had seen on his first 
visit, hence the name, Roman Foun- 
tain. He lacks the accuracy which 
should characterize a reporter. His 
description of the funeral is com- 
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Priesthood, is a grace from 

God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. | 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue | 
Chicago, I. | 
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monplace and even sordid, that of 
the Cardinals passing into the Sis- 
tine Choir is in extremely bad taste. 
It is not supposed to be an auto- 
biography, and yet the most talked- 
of character in the book is the 
author. 

’ Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50. 


The Voice of Destruction 
By HERMANN RAUSCHNING 

On the jacket of this book is the 
sign of the Blitzkrieg. Bizarre it is— 
but not more so than the furious 
the Third Reich, who is 
heard within its covers. The author 
was a former Governor of Danzig 
and a henchman of Hitler from 1932 
He enjoyed entree to the 
cabals where the present 
ruthless invasion was planned. He 
strews the story with verbatim con- 
versations he had with Hitler and 
gives “undress” glimpses of Goering, 
Goebbels, Hess, Himmler, and For- 


Fiihrer o1 


tO 1935. 


esoteric 


ster. As a reportorial piece it is in- 
formative—imparting a close-up on 
the prowling paranoic who is bent 
on destroying the present order and 
building a new civilization on Nietz- 
schean theses. 

From the glass eyrie in the rocky 





ravines of the Bavarian mountains 


come Hitlerisms on religion, Euro- 
pean domination, Semitic pogroms, 
and Nazi tactics. “The day of the 
small state is passed,” he thunders. 
“IT shall have a Western Union of 
Holland, Flanders, and Northern 
France, and a Northern Union of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden.” 

“We may be destroyed, but if 
we are, we shall drag a world with 
us, a world in flames.” 

When historians write the record, 
after Herr Hitler has gone to the 
undertaker, they never can indict 
this unscrupulous opportunist for 
secretive objective. In Mein Kampf, 
and once again in this volume, he 
brazenly bellows his intention for 
world subjugation. This is not a 
book for a bedside; it is too rous- 
ingly put together. It is the most 
practical argumentation for our 
greater arms defense program. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.75. 


The Democracy Readers 


This series of six books covers the 
work of the elementary school, and 
is graded to meet the abilities of the 
children of the grades for which the 
book is written. The themes of 
democracy are presented in story 
form and the biographies of many of 
our famous heroes and heroines of 
history are graphically told. 

Without prejudice or propaganda 
these books contrast our democracy, 
as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution, 
with the dictatorships of Europe. 

Throughout these readers the child 
is shown respect for the rights of 
others, the practice of the fundamen- 
tal social virtues, and the respon- 
sibility of the individual for partici- 
pation in the duties of democracy. 
This should do much to combat the 
insidious doctrine of the “isms” 
which are constantly endeavoring to 
destroy our American way of life. 

There is a wealth of illustrative 
material which will aid the pupil in 
forming a clear picture of the written 
thought. 

The series is not only educational 
but interesting, and will appeal to 
children. They will find no difficulty 
in remembering the stories of the 
history of democracy and those who 
made our American government pos- 
sible. The price of the individual 
bocks in the series ranges from $.72 


to $1.20. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


tHE PATRIOTIC THING 
By WILLIAM 0. STEVENS 

In concise and readable manner 
the former headmaster at a_ well- 
jnown preparatory school cdistin- 
mishes between sincere love of coun- 
iy and the fanatical nationalism 
that is driving Europe to self-destruc- 
tion... . “To be a patriotic Ameri- 
can does not mean that we suspect 
the worst of other nationalities and 
think the best of ourselves.” 

Designed for the generation about 
io cast a first vote, he analyzes the 
advantages, rights, and duties of the 
individual under the form of gov- 
emment that is “not a tyrant, but a 
ervant elected to do the peoples’ 
will.” 

Refreshingly unbiased, it is not a 
ausade for any school of thought 
other than the freedom of the in- 
dividual and the liberties of speech, 
worship, and action so long cher- 
ished by Americans. 

The author’s stimulating and in- 
formal style assures the interest of 
the younger reader who ordinarily 
shies clear of anything even remotely 
resembling a textbook approach. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.50. 


BROKEN PLEDGES 
By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 

If you want to do a bit of interest- 
ing and informative reading, take 
this story by Philip Gibbs in hand 
and keep your eye on the European 
and American scene. The book is 
almost a prediction of what is ac- 
wally going on in the world at 
present. 

An American reporter, John Bar- 
ton, foreign correspondent of a large 
American newspaper, finds himself 
in London in love with a Lady 
Anne Ede and at the mercy not only 
of an impending war, which leaves 
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little room for love, but also at the 
mercy of a newspaper job and boss 
who demand the news before every- 
thing else. He wins out, of course, 
in the end in his battle for love as 
the war comes on apace. 

It is a story such as Philip Gibbs 
writes —a real novel —but so skot 
through with things predicted which 
have come to pass that it makes a 
two-in-one good book to read. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50. 


GOD THE HOLY GHOST 
By JAMES F. CARROLL, C.S.SP. 

It would be no difficult matter to 
prove that loving intimacy with the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity 
forms but a small part in the de- 
votional life of the average Cath- 
olic. It were far more difficult to 
find a sufficiently solid reason ex- 
plaining why this should be so. The 
Church’s teaching on the subject is 
a veritable storehouse of love-inspir- 
ing enlightenment, especially in the 
matter of the Divine Spirit’s opera- 
tions in the souls of the sanctified. 

It is into this treasury of informa- 
tion that Father Carroll has con- 
ducted us with his splendid book 
God the Holy Ghost. The Gifts, the 
Beatitudes, and the Fruits of the 
Holy Ghost form the chief parts of 
his discussion, and it is pleasantly 
surprising to find how much sub- 
limity of doctrine can be combined 
with such clarity of style. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.50. 


EXPROPRIATION IN MEXICO 
By ROSCOE B. GAITHER 

Our “good-neighbor” Mexico in 
the spring of 1938 gave an exhibi- 
tion of that type of justice which 
larger nations have been featuring 
in recent days. True enough, the 
seventeen British and American oil 
companies which owned and devel- 
oped fields in Mexico were reaping 
profits from a country that was not 
their own. The ruling politicians 
“south of the border, down Mexico 
way” wanted Mexican oil for Mexi- 
can profits. Roscoe B. Gaither, ex- 
perienced in the practice of Mexican 
law, claims that “the Mexican Gov- 
ernment violated all the principal 
laws of Mexico and that the Govern- 
ment has no title to the expropri- 
ated properties and will have no 
title until a deed from the owner 
has been executed.” 

As evident as Mr. Gaither makes 
the case against Mexico, the argu- 
Please order your books through THe SIGN 
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ments of the foreign oil companies 
did not attain their objective in the 
land where the oil that made them 
rich is pumped. The presentation of 
the case favoring the foreign inter- 
ests forms entertaining reading for 
our educated American public and 
points a lesson to American busi- 
nessmen investing heavily in a cer- 
tain type of foreign country. The 
men who invested their money in 
Mexico knew what they were going 
into; they managed to make large 
profits despite obtaining conditions; 
they were not mere innocent lambs 
being fleeced; they knew what risks 
were involved from start to finish; 
they lost their “good thing.” The 
American public should not be made 
to pay in any way for the private 
loss of smart men who took risks, 
made profits, and then lost. 

William Morrow & Co., New York. $2.00. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 

The addresses made and papers 
read at the last Catechetical Con- 
gress of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, held in Cincinnati 
from November 4th to 7th, 1939, are 
now available in this book. They 
cover a wide variety of subjects and 
viewpoints, all bearing on this most 
important phase of the Church’s 
work, 


St. Anthony’s Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.00 cloth; 
$1.50 paper. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
A Course of Sermons 
By MOST REV. TIHAMER TOTH 

The author, a former Professor at 
the University of Budapest, has won 
followers with his previous sermon 
books, The Great Teacher and The 
Great God. The Catholic Church 
furnishes the busy priest with splen- 
did material for a series of sermons 
on the Church. It is true that the 
essential material can be found in a 
theological work on Apologetics, but 
the author has a very great talent 
for adapting it for a modern con- 
gregation. His order is particularly 
good; he begins with the Holy 
Ghost, the soul of the Church, and 
continues with showing that besides 
an organization it is also an organ- 
ism that is the Mystical Body of 
Christ. He discusses the distinctive 
marks of the Church together with 
Infallibility and the Papacy, and 
then some of the particular prob- 
lems such as the “intolerant Church.” 
Included also are a few sermons 
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RELIGION A PART OF 
EDUCATION 


“An education that unites intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious ele- 
the best training for 
citizenship. It inculcates a_ sense 
of responsibility, a respect for au- 
thority, and a consideration for 
the rights of others, which are the 
necessary foundations of civic virtue 

more necessary where, as in a 


ments, is 


democracy, the citizen, enjoying a 
larger freedom, has a greater obli- 
gation to govern himself. We are 
convinced that, as religion and mo- 
rality are essential to right living 
and to the public welfare, both 
should be included in the work of 
education.” 

PasTorRAL LETTER U. S. 

HrerarcHy—1919 








Georgian 
Court 
College 

LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Standard College Courses for Catholic 
Jomen. Registered in full by the Uni- 
y of the State of New York, New 
¢ Pennsylvania and other State 
oartments of Education. Formerly the 
eorge J. Gould Estate in the famous 
belt. 
SISTERS OF MERCY, Trenton Diocese 
Professors of Distinction 
Address SISTER SECRETARY 



















CAMP WAPANACHKI 


Mt. Tremper, Ulster County, 
New York 


For BOYS 7 to 18 Years 


Complete athletic and cultural pro- 
gram, crafts, nature lore. Cabins. Med- 
ical supervision. 
$150 per season—$80 one session 
For booklet, write: 
REV. JOSEPH B. SCULLY 


213 W. 82nd St. New York City 
Phone SUsquehanna 7-0634 




















that make one proud of member- 
ship in the Church when the author 
speaks about the Culture and the 
Priesthood of the Church. He ends 
with meeting some of the more com- 
mon objections that are found when 
the Sacrament of Penance is brought 
forth as a dogma of the Church. 


Herder & Co., St. Louis, Mo. $3.00. 
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MERCYHURST 


College for Women 
THREE DEGREES: 


Arts, Home Economics, Commercial 
Education 

Approved teacher education, social 

service training, professional and 

vocational home economics. 


PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 


for intelligent young women 


GLENWOOD HILLS ERIE, PENNA. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE | 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women, 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsy)- 
vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. RB. R. 

Address Registrar 


MALVERN PREPARATORY 


Catholic country boarding and day scho 
prepa.es boys for leading colleges ang 
scientific schools. Competent, companionable 
faculty of Priest teachers. Small classes 
(average of 15 pupils) with individual at. 
tention. Full program of recreation. 143 
beautiful acres. Vocational guidance. 7th ang 


























8ih grades limited. 22 miles from Philadel. 
phia. Bus service. Terms low. Catalog, 
Headmaster, Box S, Malvern, Pa. 




















SETON 


HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 











(Formerly St. 


Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, State Teachers’ 
Certificates, Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 
Michigan 
Joseph College) 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 
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downtown Milwaukee. For catalog address Rev. Thomas F. Berry. 
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PIO NONO : 
4 ST. FRANCIS, WIS. Founded 1870 4 
. . 7 4 
q Accredited Boarding and Day High School for Boys. 4 
a Classical, English and Science courses. New completely modern Residence ’ 
4 Building for Boarders. Beautiful grounds, ideal campus. Twenty minutes from 4 
4 
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ST. THOMAS 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


The Catholic Military Academy of the Middle West. 
Designated an Honor Military School by the War 
Department. Careful supervision of studies and 
manners. Complete athletic program. Address The 
President, Box S. 











BARRY 


MIAMI, 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home 


seasonal students. 
Beautiful Buildings 





Perpetual Sunshi Superb 





Opportunities in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 


COLLEGE 
FLORIDA 

A Standard Catholic College for Women 
Economics and Commercial Education. Special 


Extensive Campus 


Opportunity for Outdoor Life 











THE LITURGICAL YEAR 
By P. HENRY, S.M. 


This book furnishes light on the 
public worship of the Church, as 
manifested in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the ecclesiastical seasons 
and ceremonies. There are four 
parts: an introductory chapter on 
the calendar and the missal; the ec- 
clesiastical year; the proper of saints, 
and an appendix with two chapters, 
one on Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the other a chrono- 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


logical index of important persons 
and events in Church History. The 
book has a critical value, for the 
author goes into details rather thor- 
oughly. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.25. 


FROM OFF ISLAND 
By DIONIS COFFIN RIGGS 

Clearly drawn are the character 
pieces of sturdy seamen and the un- 
compromising homefolk of Martha’s 
Vineyard in this story of the author's 
grandmother. The self-imposed isola- 
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jazareth College and Academy T. ST. JOSEPH 
Nazareth, Kentucky M 
A distinctive Catholic school whose pur- . 3 
nse is to make Christ the supreme reality in Boarding School For Your Boy 
te lives of its students. A distinctly home ; 
¢hool in which the student body is limited. Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis 
bth year. Xavier since 1876. Students from East 
Address the Dean, Box A, Nazareth, Kentucky to West coast; Central and So. America. 
Scientific, Classical, and Business courses 
MILITARY —GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle 
LA SALLE feaviny States Association and Maryland. All 
prscrivE “ ai die, g ° »prevaration mer major sports, band, orchestra, directed 
rs 0 e ristian School. Sma ' ne : 
Brothe Wilheeseeed betting: en 18%- study and play. Address: Headmaster, 
gre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean Mt. St. Joseph, Box X, Irvington, Balti- 
mimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. more, Md., for catalog. 
Junior Dept., 58rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Conducted by the Jesuits 
1841-1941 





AT FORDHAM ROAD, BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


FORDHAM COLLEGE 


For Resident and Non-Resident Students — Seventy Acre Campus 
Two New Residence Halls Ready in September 1940 
Bishop’s Hall and St. Robert's Hall 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences College of Pharmacy 
Summer School—July 5—August 14, 1940 





AT WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 233 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 


FORDHAM COLLEGE, Manhattan Division 
School of Education School of Social Service 
School of Law School of Business 


Catalogue of Each Department Sent on Request 
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tion of the islanders blends strongly THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
with a knowledge of distant lands, By THOMAS A KEMP!Is 
brought to them in letters and yarns For over five centuries the Jmita- 
from their seafaring men. tion of Christ has held a foremost 
The central figure in this family place in the literature of the spirit- 
history is Mrs. Riggs, a Catholic ual life. The popularity of this as- 
Australian who married a Yankee  cetical masterpiece has never waned; 
captain. The account of her efforts its message is as vital in our twen- 
to adjust her racial and religious dif- tieth century as it was in the fit 
ferences with her husband's relatives _ teenth. 
and friends, and her long voyage on The publisher, in bringing out a 
a whaling expedition picture ways "ew edition of a volume already 
of life that have all but been forgot- edited dozens of times, seeks to 
ten today. clothe the Imitation in a dress which 
: will win it still wider notice. The 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


Whittlesey House, New York. $2.75. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF YOUTH 


“Education is essentially a social 
and not a mere individual activity. 
. . . It is the inalienable right as 
well as the indispensable duty of the 
Church to watch over the entire 
education of her children, public or 
private, not merely in regard to the 
religious instruction there given— 
but in regard to every other branch 
of learning and every regulation in- 
sofar as religion and morality are 
concerned, 

“As Leo XIII has wisely pointed 
out, without proper religious and 
moral instruction ‘every form of 
intellectual culture will be injur- 
Mo 4«% 


Pore Pius XI 








ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, Elementary and 
High School Departments. State Affiliation. Music, 
Art, Painting and Commercial Subjects. Athletics, 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


ADDRESS: DIRECTRESS 














COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 
ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A. and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











Caldwell College for Women 


Select Resident and Day College, conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited Four-Year Arts 
Courses. A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Cultural environ- 
ment. Small Classes. Select Faculty. 25 minutes 
from New York City by train. N. Y. and N. J. 
busses pass the college. 


Address the Dean 
Mt. St. Dominic Caldwell, N. |. 














text, which is that of Anthony Hos- 
kins, S.J., first appeared about 1613, 
but has been brought into conform- 
ity with current usage. Not many 
editions of the Imitation are illus- 
trated. This one is, with twenty- 
seven six-color miniatures. This re- 
viewer can find no particular artistic 
or doctrinal worth in the illustra- 
tions. The typography, especially 
designed for the volume, is very well 
done. 

Richard R. Smith, 120 E. 39th St., New York. $3.00. 














































faithful to its Redeemer. 


grateful of all. 


St. MICHAEL’s MONASTERY 


—_— Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 

\ll requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League, should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
THE SIGN, Union City, New Jersey. 





CONFHATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
He Loved Me and Vied For Me 


Lue benefit of our common Redemption belongs in particular 
to each one of us. This is a point that should be well understood 
because it is from this reflection that the strongest motives spring, 
and the soul feels itself most strictly bound to be grateful and 


Merciful Jesus, have mercy on me and save my soul. 
FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., DirEcTOR 


We have a striking and most expressive figure in the sun, which 
shines not more for all men than for one man alone, 
less for one than it does for all. The sun enlightens the world, 
but its light, diffused as it is over all places, is not in consequence 
diminished in my regard. I enjoy the fullness of it as though in 
the whole world there was no one else but myself. And so it is 
of Jesus Christ, the true Sun of Justice. We all and each ought 
to say: He suffered each pain and wound strictly for me. He shed 
each and every drop of blood for me. I am indebted for the whole 
of His Passion, as though He had endured it solely for me, to 
merit for me remission of sins, deliverance from eternal torments, 
reconciliation with God, eternal happiness. In the same way as 
in the Most Holy Sacrament, which is a memorial of His Passion, 
He communicates Himself wholly to all as well as to me, so does 
He apply all His merits to me if He had no one else to redeem 
but myself. “Thou hast redeemed us, O Lord, in Thy blood, out 
of every tribe and tongue, and people and nation, and hast made 
of us a kingdom unto our God.” Apoc. V 9-10. Hence we are all 
bound to say with the Apostle: “The Son of God hath loved me, 
and hath given His life for me.” 

Moreover, if He suffered only in general for sinners, I am the 
ereatest sinner in His sight, being the most wicked and most un- 


and not 


Union Ciry, N. J. 


GEMMA’S LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For May and June, 1940 


Masses Said . 
Masses Heard 
Holy Commu 


Ms hg koe 


Visits to B. Sacrament ....... 
Spiritual Communions ..... 

Benediction Services ....... 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ........ 
Stations of the Cross ........ 
Visits to the Crucifix ....... 
Beads of the Five Wounds .. 
Offerings of PP. Blood .... 


Visits to Our 
Rosaries .... 


ean 


Beads of the Seven Dolors . ie 


Ejaculatory Prayers ....... 


Hours of Study, Reading . 
Hours of Labor ......... 
Acts of Charity & Zeal ...... 
Prayers, Devotions ......... 
Hours of Silence ......... 
Varoms WOrks ............ 


Holy Hours 


18 
33,539 
25,870 

102,687 
59:95! 
8,345 
36,110 
13,228 
34.460 
5,019 
73417 
34.815 
22,663 
3.983 


. 1,304,863 


20,619 


30,399 
87,710 








John F. Walsh 
Capt. James C. Blackadder 
Mary Taylor 


Very Rev. Leo I. Sembratovich 
Rev 


. Matthew Dugan 
Rev. Edwin V. Montague 
Rev. John B. Manley 


Rev. James Dawson Byrne, M.A, 


Rev. Father Groden 

Rev. William H. Finnick 
Sr. M. Monica (Clarke) 
Sr. Mary Virginia (Dean) 
Sr. Marie de Lourdes 

Sr. Mary Angela (King) 
Sr. Mary Clarence (Coen) 
Sr. M. Alphonsetta 

Sr. Mary Leander (Yoest) 
Sr. Mary John (War 


) 
Sr. Mary Cosmas (Mitchell) 


Sr. Mary Regina (Gannon) 
Sr. Marie Gerard 

Nora Dorry 

George R. Loomis 

Mary Fischer 

Mrs. James J. Butler 

Mrs. G. F. Torsney 
Catherine Morgan 

Louis E. Printy 

Mr. J. A. McCracken 


eik 

Nellie M. McCarthy 
Barbara Kilroe 

rs. L. M. Bolton 
Barbara Gruenenfelder 
Mrs. W. J. Murphy 
Annie C. Coholan 
Mrs. Charles McGinn 
Margaret Finnerty 
Mrs. P. J. McCaig 
Sophie Alker 
John J. Fitzgerald 
Mr. H. J. Schm:tschulte 
George L. Cullen 
Catherine King 
Daniel E. Sullivan 
Mrs. John F. Higgins 
John J. Messitt 
Mrs. George J. Schultz 
Francis O'Neill 
Ellen O'Neill 
Minnie Scanlon 
Mr. A. M. Steines 
Clarence Porter 


Edward Moore 
Winifred M. Clarke 
John William Rose 
Katherine M. Noone 
Margaret A. Noone 
Mr. J. Hannon 
Arthur Gray 
James Cassidy 
William J. Meehan 
Charlotte Maxwell 
Rose A. Hayes 
Emily Catherine Sampson 
Kathryn Pfister 
} mend Weeken 
Sophie E. Quinlan 
Timothy Sullivan 
Richard A. May 
Elizabeth S. Teens 
Mrs. James E. Crampton 
Ellen G. Madigan 
Caroline Weidlich 
Kate Hawks 
Thomas C. O'Neill 
Catherine McGowan 
Bridget Burke 
John J. Wiseman 
Dominick F. Burns 
Katherine - bg a aa 
rpha A. 
Elizabeth tr “Dinneen 
M. J. Bu all 


Mise M. K. Kea ng 
Katherine yng Mitchell 
James McVicker 

Mrs. Catherine Carroll 


a 
Mrs. M. Pibeperedd 
Patrick Doris 
J. Alfred Grimes 
J. M. Shea 
a Buckley 

A. Brown 
| ht J. Slaney 
Mildred M. Slaney 
Ellen M. Hanley 
Hosanna Andrews 
Patrick Higgins 
Nell B. yg | 
Catherine A. Higgins 
Mary T. Kelley 
Mr. J. E. Mahoney 
T. E. McCoy 
Mrs. Laurence E. Ellis 
Neil MacKinnon 
Martin Kennedy 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


~—-Amen. 
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To us you are not customers ... you are not 
merely subscribers—you are Friends, Because you 
are interested not only in what THE SIGN is but in 


what THE SIGN is trying to do. 


The picture above tells a real story. Expense is 
expense. When expense means costs which are 
necessary everyone can understand. But when 
expense means waste—it is just that. 


Every item—and there are others—listed above 
is really unnecessary expense. You control them. 
Won’t you help us cut them? 


DELAYED RENEWALS mean extra mailing. 
That’s expensive. Acknowledge your expiration 


notice. A note—even saying “No”—will save 
money. 


UNREGISTERED CASH is easily “lost.” Lost 
to you and to us. 


USE FORM ENVELOPES for returns. It saves 
you an envelope and time here for us. 


UNFULFILLED PLEDGES. A pledge from you 
to subscribe is your word to us. Circumstances 
may prevent your keeping it. We understand. A 
note from you will save unnecessary mailing. 


You can help us cut expense. And every bit of 
it saved means so much more toward what THE 
SIGN is trying to do. But it depends on you, 
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Gomeon E has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries, 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estate. 


UNION CITY 
NEW JERSEY 
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